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Per the New-Yorkes. 
THE OCEAN TO His CHILDREN, 
Scrsy fountain! sunny fountain! J 
Sweetly pour thy silver streams ; 
Thou art from the distant mountain, 
Where the light of morning beams. 
Sing thy waters to the sea, 
Child of light and melody! 


Deep and wide and silent river ! 
Calmly glide into ny breast ; 

Here, thuu wanderer, here for ever, 
Wilt thou find a quiet rest: 

As the fountain is to thee, 

So art thou, sweet stream, to me. 

Shower of summer! shower of summer! 
Gently bathe my bosom o'er; 

Softly fall, thou peaceful comer, 
Add thy jewels to my store; 


| Madre, with their terraced puleav’, and lovely gardens filled } 
with the rurest flowers, (the exotics of our less favored clime,) i 
| enhanced the beauties of this favored spot—the master-piece |, 

| of Nature. A nuniber of small, white sails dotted the lake; || 
pleasure-boats, filled with gay parties from the neighboring } 
villas, were gliding upon its surface; and occasionally was 
heard eome beautiful Italian air, sang in a clear voice, to the || 

| accompaniment of the guitar. The sun had set, leaving its 

| bright traces still lingering in the west, and tinting the bold | 

outline of the distant hills with all the colors of the rainbow. 

| The pale light of the moon gradually changed the hue of | 

| every thing. and reflected over the waters of the lake; in the | 

| distance, immediately on its borders, lay a small town, its | 

white buildings rendered still fairer by the moonlight ; while | 
upon ahill-side rose a stcepled tower, casting its dark shadow 
far beneath. 1 have ever been an enthusiast of Nature. 





Twilight clouds are false to thee— 
Changeless is the mighty sea! } 
Dew-drop! from thine airy mansion, 

Ta the realms of starry light, 
Haste thee to my blue expansion, | 

Offspring of the silent night! 
Children, wheresoe'er ye be, 
Weloome, welcome al! to me! 

Williamstown. Ms. 


W. H. M. 





For the New-Yerker. 
SONNFT. 


From griden Orient comes the god of day, 
Flashing resplendence from his chariot wheels, 
While Night, abashed, from hie bright presence steals, 
And yields the sceptre to his glorious sway. 
Careering onward, all his brilliant rays 
Burst forth, and robe heaven's beauteous arch in light, 
And man—proud man—must own his feeble sight 
Dazzled and blinded by the eplendid blaze. 
Onward he goes to reach his destined bound, 
Hasting bis Maker's purpose to fulfil ; 
Onward he goes, dispensing gladness round, 
And vital warmth, where'er the Almighty’s will: 
Thus moves he still—of all day's charms the source, 
While man—go hide thee, worm—how retrograde a course! | 
4. C. 





——— 
For the New Yorker. 
Ehpe Smith Papers. 
THE PEASANT GIRL OF CARINTHIA. 
In rour cv CuAPTESS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Turee months afier the events | have related, (which had | i 


been occupied by a tour through Switzerland,) after travers: | 
ing the romantic Canton of Haut Vallais, | passed the Sim- 

plon and arrived, at the close of a fine day, at the town of 
Arona, situated on Lago Maggiore. 
val, I strolled to the borders of the lake. 


ning, and the last rays of the sun rested upon the water; || 


there was scarce a ripple upon its surface; and the voices of | 
the fishermen from the neighboring ‘Isola Piscatori’ were | 
distinctly heard. How impossible it is to convey an idea of 

this lovely scene, on which Nature has bestowed her boun- 

ties with such a lavish hand! 


* Here beauty and Primeval Natare dwell: 
Ever green forests—fountains ever clear. 
Haunts of the fabled Muse, how can I tell 
The transport ye inspire a stranger's car 1’ 


Numerous vineyards, loaded with rich clustering grapes, 
under whose spreading branches the peasants were reposing 
efter the toils of the day, reached the water's edge. Many 
pretty hamlets reared their unpretending roofs amid a mare | 
of vegetation; while the mest beautifnl villas—the very per- 
fection of ,roral architecture, enriched the banks. At one 
point the hills rose abruptly to a considerable height: the | 
summit of one of them was surmounted by a «mall chapel, 





Shortly after my arri- |) 
It was near eve- | 


| Even in my boyhood, which was passed in the romantic Coun- | 
| ty of Westmoreland, I often climbed, at the peril of my life, |} 
to the dizzy peak of some neighboring hill, and telt myself | 
amply rewarded if [ caught but a glimpse of some distant | 
landscape. No spot was ever more calculated to call that 
enthusiasm forth than the present. 


I had gazed an hour, and was almost lost in my own wild 

| imaginings, when I felt a hand upon my shoulder, and heard 
my name pronounced. I turned, and recognised Capellati, 
wher I had parted with three nonths before at Vienna; but |! 
he was strangely wltered. His face was pale and haggard, 
and the lustre of his eye was dimmed ; his noble form was | 
wasted, and on his brow gricf had stamped its impress. The | 
low, melancholy tones of his voice almost startled me, as he | 
observed— | 
“You have often chided me for my enthusiasm; you are | 
but a poor master, and easily fall into the same error.” 
*T admit your reproof,”’ 


said I, “* but this lovely scene is 
my excuse: who, that possessed the least feeling, could re- | 

sist it? But how is this?” I inquired; ‘ what has produced | \ 

| this change ?—what has happened ?” 


** Nothing,” said he, “ but the every-day events of life. | 
I am too sensitive, and sorrow has been meted out to me | 
| with a liberal hand. I have quitted the service, and have 
| returned to spend the few years Heaven has allotted me in 
my native land.” 


His eye glistened for a moment with its | 
wonted brightness, as he continued—** Does not this fair | 
| scene remind you of the hereafier? Has not your mind 

| often pictured that future world unto a scene like this, save || 
that its bright banks will be inhabited Ly those pure beings || 
| attendant on the Invisible. and those dear to us in this world, 

| elothed in heavefily raiment, and freed from the impurities of | 
learth? I have often imagined, when seated upon the bor- 
| ders uf this lake, that I could hold communion with the past, 
| and recognise, in every whisper of the breeze, the voice of 
| those on whom the grave has long since closed. Perhaps | 
I am growing garrulous,” 

| suid he, as we turned toward the Hetel. 
| to amuse you during your stay at Arona. To-morrow we || 
pene a solemn festival some few miles hence. An errring || 
| 

| 


it was but a dream of the future. 
“ We must strive | 


daughter of this world renounces it for ever; you must be || 
there.””. His hand trembled as he grasped mine at parting. | 
| “To-morrow,” said he with emoticn—*‘ remember—to-mor- 
| row.” 
| The next morning was a hne one, even for Italy; the balm 
air came over the lake with a refreshing sweetness, and ait | | 


| nature smiled. Even the brute creation appeared to be sensi- | 


| 
i 


| ble of it; the cattle were collected in groups, and stood indo- | 
| tently under the shade of the trees. It was the very per- 
fection of what is termed in painting ‘still life.’ 

| Qa inquiry at the Hotel, I found that the cer&mony to | 
which Capeltiati had alluded did not take place till late in | 


! the afte me reeveeny 





Tn the mean while, tempted by the beauty of | 


and the booming sound of the vesper bell fell on the eur. wal the day, 1 resulved to make a short excursien on the lake. | 


Gigantic statue of St. Carle Baromeo, Isola Bella, and Isola 





A light bark was soon procured, and with Pigtre for my as 








| water. 


|| destination. 


| to which it was dedicated. 


sistant, we pushed off trom the shore. 
sprung up, and we glided delightfully through the water. 
We visited the different islands, and coasted for some dis- 
tance down the lake, passing many beautiful villas situated 
upon its borders, and viewing iis picturesque scenery to the 
tony advantage. 


A slight breeze hal 


Every successive view, as it opened 
upon us, would have been a fitting subject for the pencil. It 
was mid-day, and the heat had become extremely oppressive, 
as we turned toward Arona. The breeze had considerably 
| freshened, and the waves ran high. Strong gusts of wind 

| blew fur a moment violently, but suddenly subsided, and our 
sail flapped against the mast. We watched carefully the 
coming breeze, and shaped our course to meet it; its sudden- 
ness often surprised us, and we were several times in in mi- 
nent danger. 
ful violence. 


Suddenly the wind veered, and blew with fvar- 
Not a cloud was to be seen in the sky, and the 
sun shone as bright as before; yet it became almost in an 
instant extremely cold, and we experienced its severity equal 
toanorthern winter. The air was keen and piercing, and 
we shrank beneath it; I became chilled, and it was with dif- 
ficulty I guided the boat. 


We flew before it with the rapidity of an arrow, and at times 


It was the ‘tramontane’ blast. 


| the prow of our little bark was almost buried beneath the 


The surface of the lake was completely flattened by 
the violence of the wind, and as it subsided for an instant, the 


receding wave threatened toengulph us. It lasted, however, 


| but a short time, and a few moments after, every thing was 
|| restored to its natural state: the sun again yielded its refrx sh- 


ing warmth, and though the undulations of the waves still 


continued, it was with a smooth and even flow. We arrived 


| safely at Arona. 


I waited until a late hour for Capellati, but as he did not 


| come, I presumed that I should meet him at the Convent. 


The ceremony, as it had of late become more rare, excited 
and I found a 
number of carriages upon the road, evidently for the sume 


considerable interest in the neighborhood, 


A ride of some filteen miles over the plains of 
It was a bleak 
and desolate spot; the Convent was situated on a slight emi- 


Lombardy brought us to our destination. 


nence, in a plain of considerable extent, and nearly surreund- 
ed by barren hills. Save the few straggling fir trees and the 
lichen which covered their sides, not a spot of vegetarnion 
was tobe seen. It was asingular pile, and had been built as 


the wants of its inmates required, with but little regard to 


|| architectural proportions, and partook of the style of various 
| periods; while one part was hoary with age, another bad all 


|| the freshness of youth. The bells were pealing their devp, 


melancholy tones, and a procession of hooded priests, with 


|| their banners and the sa ‘red cross, was slowly approaching 
|| the Convent as I arrived. 


Numbers crowded the passnge, 
and it was with some difficulty I entered the chapel; the in- 
terior was spacious, and in keeping with the solemn service 
At the side were stationed the 


| priests, and immediately in front sat the nuns, each appwar- 


ing, by the contrast with her sombre dress, as pale as death. 
Incense was burning on the altar, above which was a paint- 


|| ing, representing the Saviour suffering the agony of the cross 
| it was fearfully true to life: 


the head was sunk upon the 
bosom, and from the pale, ghastly expression of the counte- 
nance, I could almost imagine it a reality, and that it was a 
| human being writhing in torture. At the conclusion of a 


subdued chant, a door beside the altar was opened, and the 


|| novice came forth. She was dressed, as if in mockery, as a 


bride ; a garland of flowers dec -ked her hair—her face was of 
She cast a look 
around, as if for the last time, upon her friends, ere she part- 
| ed with them for ever. 
as I recognised, in that pale girl, the sister of Capellati. I 

cast my eye around the church, but he was no where to be 
seen. Fora moment all was silent, save the audible sob. 


bings among the crowd, The Superior spoke: 


| an ashy paleness, a and whiter than ber dress. 


I could scarcely believe my senses 




















































































«It is permitted,” said she, “ that her friends may now bid 
her a last farewell, till they mect again in a better world.” 

A form came forth from among the crowd: it was Capel- 
lati. Fenella had been for some time anxiously gazing 
around the church, and her tears fell fast as she found not 
the object of her search. At the sight of her brother, she 
sprang forward with a convulsive gasp, and fell upon his 
The expression of Capeliati’s countenance was 
heart-rending; he could not speak, but still not a tear dimmed 
his eye. She was the first to break the silence: 

‘* Brother—dear brother,” said she, ‘‘’tis the last time I | 
shall ever look upon you. You are the solitary—the only 
being to whom my heart still cleaves; save this last worldly | 
sffection, my thoughts are alone of heaven; but it is hard to | 
part with all we hold dear on earth. Have you forgotten | 
the scenes of our childhood? How often we played togeth- | 
er!—and what hours of happiness we pictured for the future, |) 
when, with our infant arms twined round each others necks, 
you told me you would never partfrom me! Hew little, then, 
did we dream of such a day as this! Speak to me, brother. 
I would have the sweet sound of thy voice once more fall 


bosom. 


——_ -s——_  -=— 





upon my ear; its remembrance will serve to cheer many a 
gloomy hour in the dark solitude of the cloister.” 

He strove to answer, but his voice was hardly audible as 1 
he murmured—*‘ Oh God! why hast thou filled this bitter 
cup for me?” 

The sun was far in the west, and his last beams came fit- | 
fully through the stained windows and rested upon that little | 
group. At that moment J thuught I saw a resemblance be- || 
tween the expression of Capellati’s face and His who suf- i 
fered upon the cross. 

** One kiss, dear brether, ere we part for ever.” Capel- | 
lati kissed her bloodless lips. ‘And now, nought remains | 
but to say that last dreadful word which separates us for ever. || 
Farewell, dear brother!—fare—” 

Her sobs choked ber utrerance. A dreadful expression of | 
intense suffering was upon the features of Capellati. He re- | 
peatedly kissed her liteless brow: she had fainted in his 
He gave her in charge to the Abbess, and not daring 
to trust himself with one look more, he turned and disap- | 
peared among the crowd. 

The ceremony was soon performed. At the close, a soli- 
tary voice broke upon the awful stillness of the momen:— 
** To thy service, oh Lord, we dedicate this offering.” Then 
fullowed the chant of the priests; louder, still louder swelled 
the solemn tones of the organ. She cast one wild look 
around as the door closed upon her for ever, and Fenella be- | 
came the ‘bride of Heaven.’ 

As I turned to leave the church, L-encountered Capellati. 
There was an unearthly wildness in his eye. He grasped 
my hand convulsively. 

“It is accomplished,” said he; ‘I have done all to pre- | 
serve the honor of a noble hons-, and I shall die contented !”’ 


| 


arms. 
| 


\ 


I returned to England ; but it was long before the events of | 





my tour upon the Continent were effaced from my mind. | 
Near a year passed, but I had heard nothing of Capeilati ; | 
«hen, taking up a paper one morning at the club-room, my 
eye rested upon the following paragraph: 

* We learn, from the Frenrh papers, that on the night of the 
25th of February an insurrection broke out at Milan. Inforima- 
tim had been previonsly given to the police, and it .as prompt- i} 
ly suppressed. The leaders were arrested. One of them, | 
Signor Capeliati, had since committed suicide while in prisun. H 
He is said to have been a young man of considerable talent, |, 
and formerly an fficer in the service of the Emperor of Aus- | 
tria. What renders this movement more important ia, that an | 
unlerstanding existed between the insurgents and the dizcon.- |; 
ieuted of other cities, for a simultaneous rising throughout Italy. | 


This feeble attempt will but serve to strengthen the hands of i 
tue Government.” | 











TRAITS OF TRAVEL. 





Tt does one’s heart good to witness the benevolence of 
s\age-drivers. ‘ The merciful man is merciful unto his beast.’ |, 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ought | 
t» elect our American Jebus honorary members as a body, 
with a brevet rank something better to a few that might be 
mentioned. 

| like to see a company of stage-proprietors have an eye to 
economy. Whoever offers totake charge of other people 
onght to Rive evidence that be knows bow to take care of No 





THE NEW-YORKER. 


1, But then I think taking eight dollars of a man for trans- 


porting him from New-York to Albany, and then leaving bim 
to pay sixpence the next hour for crossing the Hudson river, is 
a little too sharp for any thing but a razor. 

I like to see a man crowd himself into a stage-coach with 
six or eight white men when the thermometer is down to zero 
and the windows must be closed, with the foreground of his 
countenance ornamented by an odoriferous ‘long nine.’ 1 
should like still better, however, to see it knocked down his 
throat. 

By the way, a driver I wot of had a pretty good idea bear- 
ing on this subject. A high temperance man of the total or- 
der mounted the stage-box to indulge in the foul weed. He 
there took occasion to question his associate concerning the 
accommodations at the ‘Temperance House. Jehu, whose 
wits had just been jogged with a gin-sling, and who was indus 
triously sucking a roll of the weed in company, sociably re- 


marked—“ I think I wouldn’t go to the Temperance House.” | 
Ay Why?” 
| but where they see a cigar, they always fancy there isa litle 


“You smoke.” ‘That's nothing.” ‘1 know— 


of the ardent behind it.” a. 


For the New-Yoerker. 
THE SISTERS—a sxercn. 

On, they were passing fair— those two bright beings! 
Whose images the artist vainly strove 
To trace upon the canvass. As a queen, 
The one was peerless: her expanded brow 
Spoke high imaginings and the upward flight 
Of 3 plumed mind, whose dreams were purity. 
Her cheek was like a pearl tinted with crimson ; 
Her eye was dark, and glowing with the light 
Of thoughts that radiate from an inner shrine. 
Poetry was her passion, and her heart 
Like the sweet fountain whence its waters sprung. 
When she awoke the lyre, its chords were tuned 
To softest melodies, and on its strains 
He: fancy floated to a fairy realm, 
Creating its own visions in a world 
Like Eden when the innocent were there! 

The other was a gentler being, formed 
In a Jess stately mould, fur scarcely yet 
Had sixteen summers ripened her young charms. 
Her eyes, half hidden by their lashes, gazed 
For ever on her sister's lovely brow, 
As ifto read the thoughts that seemed to stamp 
Their impress on that white unsullied page. 
A witching smile played upon lips that seemed 
Parted as ifto breathe an odorous kiss 
Upon her sister'scheek. Her tresses fell 
Wantonly upon the wind, or soft reposed 
Upon a blue-veined neck that shamed the cloud 
Which floats at morning near the latest star ! 

In costume of Venetians they were robed, 
Like the originals that Titian drew, 
When Venice was the Empress of the Sea, 
And when her palaces were full of grace 
And beauty, which my mind but pictured till 
I saw them in these sister forms combined ! 


E. A. L* ovose, 
——— 


For the New-Yorker. 
ON WALKING THE STREETS. 
THE streets present to our eyes a moving panorama. Fan- 
cy can hardly suggest spectacles more incongruous than the 
objects with which they are filled. To look around one from 


the corner of a street for a quarter of an hour, is fally equal | 
to beholding wraree show or a dramatic performance. Every |) 


thing 1s alive: nothing remains stationary. save here and 
there a small knot collected around a mob orator, who stands 
in the midst, on a hogshead; or a few loiterers cheapcning 
some apples or pears, at the tables of the fruit women; or a 
circle round a drunken man, who has fallen against the pave- 
ment; or @ person in a fit; or a crazy woman; or an Irish 
fight; or a child that has lost his way; or a rogue that has 
found his—to the teinple of justice. Even in these collec- 
tions there are many still moving off, whose ploces are filled 
up by others, and so on till all are dispersed. One may live 
in a large city all his life, and yet see a new set of faces every 
day. There are sume few which he repeatedly meets, and 
after a while recognizes as old acquaintances, yet the majori- 
ty @Fe still obpaging. 





Let us look out and see what we can of the passing scene. 
Yonder is a long procession of butchers, who are paying a 
_sort of posthumous respect or funeral obsequies to the dead 
cattle, drawn and quartered, which they are gallantirg along 
in solemn order. From out of that tall mansion, across the 
| way, issues a long array of mourners. Jt is a funeral—one 
_of those reliefs to the gaycties of life, without which the pice 
ture would be too light and gaudy. It throws, like the sha- 
dows in Rembrandt's pictures, a teasonable darkness and 
gravity over the otherwise gay and frivolous scene. 
The sound of the drum and ‘ spirit-stirring fife’ announces 
a company of soldiers, all pranked in gay and martial attire, 
, affurding infinite delight to children and the rabble who troop 
after and before them in a spirit of emulation—ay! and to 
wise folks, too—shop keepers and chambermaids, whoso 


|, heads are seen peeping through the blinds and staring out of 


the open windows. A whoop and cry suddenly breaks on the 
ear, and ‘look out forthe mad dog’ resounds from a hundred 
mouths. The mad dog, apparently out of spite, bites all the 
mad dogs in his way, and finally, either beaten or stoned to 
death, gives up the ghost in a neighboring gutter. 

A volume might easily be filled with a series of street pic 
tures. We must omit many; but stop, however, to solicit 
a little attention to a very interesting portion of the dramatis 
persone: we mean beggars—not purely those by profession, 
(though even they have a claim upon us as representatives of 
an ancient nomadic race, to which they have become bound 
by custom,) but they who are incidentally such, as widows 
who cannot obtain employment or support, orphans, the in- 
firm, the aged, emigrants deluded from their homes, and the 
remaining sad catalogue. 

A little may afford great relief—the withholding it may 
drive to starvation or crime. Relieve every one and exch of 
these, remembering the promise made to him ‘ that giveth to 
the poor.’ 

The gait of different classes of individuals is worthy of ob- 
servation. It has been said that no two persons walk alike. 
To observe this is to watch too curiously; eerta:n it is, how- 
ever, there are marked differences in the carriage of different 
persons. The tailor is known by his stoop and bandy legs; 
the jockey by his feeble and tottering step; the sailor by his 
roll and swagger; the beau by his solemn pace, as if stepping 
to the dead march; the man of business by his quick shuffle 
and nervous anxiety; the fine lady by her affected step, as if 
disdaining the earth she trod upon; the milliner by her co- 
quettish airs; the gouty old gentleman, hobbling and cursing 
atevery step, and the fat market woman, who waddles along 
with a huge basket on her arm. 


_ Inacrowd all are jostled alike, and enjoy a republicen 
standing. The sinner ond the priest, the lawyer and rogue, 
the doctor and patient all meet on an equal footing. 

| Noone can avoid speculating on the faces and appearances 

lof those he meets with in the streets. The whole mass of 

persons form a picture of almosi infinite detail, and an inex- 
| havstible fund of amusement. The janty air of the man of 
| fashion, the formal manter of the spruce apprentice, the sto 

lid look of an over-fed alderman, are all characteristic. 

To walk perfectly at ease, and enjoy the full current of re- 
| flection, without any one to jostle or interrupt you, tread the 
| pavement of some mighty thoroughfare at the silent hour of 
midnight, with the moon wheeling on her course over your 
head, the whole city wrapped in slumber, and a death-like 
stillness pervading all things. The delicious quiet is supe- 
rior to any day-scenes, save a fine Sunday morning in a beau- 
tiful part of the country: a neat village, for instance, embo- 
| somed among lofty hills, whose sides are covered with forest 
trees, and whose tops project their bare and rugged summits 
| high into the sky—a small church—the great wheel of the 
| mill standing still—the cattle lolling in the noontide heat— 
| the clear lake without a ripple—the gardens of the villagers, 
sending forth showers of perfume from their beds of flowers 
—the air calm as the breathing of a sleeping child, save when 
it is vexed by the drone of a bee, or the distant low of cattle. 
This is a scene for the landscape painter of the rarest skill 
an.! most poetic feeling. 








Hight of Elasticity.—The la:lies of Kennebunk eat 
lediatrubber to make them deses light Galeay. 
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LITERATURE. 


ELLE 


To —. 
Deak maiden, if this world were mine, 

And I, from all its richest treasure, 
Had power to choose sume gem divine— 

Some hoard of never-failing pleasure— 
Some amu!et, whose charm should be 

To fill the soul with soft delight— 

Or diamonds, brilliant as the sea, 

Beneath the moonbeam's silvery light; 
If I could wander, on a pinion, 

Bathed ia the hue of sunset fouanteias, 
Within the gates of that dominion 

Where glory rests o'er vales and mountains; 
And tracing up its streams, that flash, 

Like thine own glance, to their first springing, 
Could find, beneath the cataract’s dash, 

Rainbows, like gemm'd tiaras, flinging 
Their splendors to adorn the air— 

Which, wandering over beds of flowers, 
Made all things seem most sweet and fair ; 

So that life's many lingering hours 
Would glide away in happiness, 

And make Earth Paradise to me— 
How dim would be its loveliness, 
How cold, how pale, how valueless— 

Unbless'd, uncheer'd by thee! 


—_—— 


Hermon. 


From the American Monthly Magazine. 
THE THREE-FOLD DESTINY. 
A PAERY LEGEND. 
BY ASHLEY ALLEN ROYCE. 
I] Have sometimes produced a singular and not unpleasing 


effert, so far as my own mind was concerned, by imugining a 
train of incidents, in which the spirit and mechanism of the 


faery legend should be combined with the characters and | 
In the little tale which fullows, a |, 


manners of familiar life. 
subdued tinge of the wild and wonderful is thrown over a 
sketch of New-England personages and scenery, yet, it is ho- 
pee without entirely obliterating the seber hues of nature.— 

ather than a story of events claiming to be real, it may be 
considered as un allegory, such as the writers of the last cen- 
tury would have expressed in the shope of an eastern tale, 
butto which | have endeavored to give a more life-like warmth 
than could be infused into those fanciful productions. 

In the twilight of a summer eve, a tall, dark figure, over 
which long and remote travel had thrown an outlandish as- 
pect, was enteringa village, not in * Faery Londe,’ but wittin 
our own familiar boundaries. The staff on which this travel- 
er leaned, had been his companion from the spot where it 
grew, in the jangles of Hirdostan; the hat, that overshadow. 
ed his sombre brow, had shielded him from the suns of Spain; 
but his cheek had been blackened by the red-hot wind of an 
Arabian desert, and had felt the frozen breath of an Arctic re- 
rion. Long sojourning amid wild and dangerous men, he 
null wore beneath his vest the ataghan which he had once 
truck into the throat of a Turkish robber. In every foreign 
clime he had lost something of his New-England character- 
istics; and, perhaps, from every people he had unconsciously 
borrowed a new peculiarity; so that when the world-wander- 
er again trod the street of his native village, it is no wonder 
that he passed unrecugnized, though exciting the gaze and 
curiosity of all. Yet, as his arm casually touched that of a 
young woman, who was wending her way to an evening lec- 
ture, she started and almost uttered a cry. 

. Ralph Cranfield!" was the name that she half articula- 
ted, 

“Can that be my old playmate, Faith Egerton?” thought 
the traveller, looking round at her figure, but without paus- 


ing. 

Ralph Cranfield, from his youth upward, had felt himself 
marked out for a high destiny. He had iiabibed the idea— 
we say not whether it were revealed to him by witchcraft, or 
in a dream of prop!: cy, or that his brooding fancy had palm- 
ed its own dictates upon him as the oracles cf a Sybil—but 
he had imbibed the idea, and held it firmest among his arti- 
cles of faith, that three marvellous events of his life were to 
be confirmad to him by three signs. 

The first of these three fatalities, and perhaps the one on 
which his youthful imagination had dwelt most fondly, was 
the discovery of the maid, who alone, of all the maids on 
earth, could make him happy by her love. He was to roam 
around the world till he should meet a beautiful woman, 
wearing on her bosom a jewel in the shape of a heart; whe- 
ther of pearl, or ruby, or emerald, or carbuncle, or a change- 
ful opal, or perhaps a priceless diamond, Ralph Cranfield lit- 
tle cared, so long as it were a heart of one peculiar shape.— 
On encountering this lovely stranger, he was bound to address 
her thus: —** Maiden, I have brought you a heavy heart ; may 
I rest its weight on yout” And if she were his fated bride— 
their kindred souls were destined to form a union here be- 
low, which all eternity should only bind more closely —she 
would reply, with ber finger on the heart-shaped jewel:— 
“This token, -vhich 1 have wora so long, is the assurance 
that you may !” 
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| And secondly, Ralph Cranfield had a firm belief that there 
| was @ mighty treasure hidden somewhere in the earth, of 
, which the burial-place would be revealed to none but him.— 
When his feet should press upon the mysterious spot, there 
would be a band befure him, pointing downward—whether 
| carved of marble, or hewn in gigantic dimensions on the side 
| of a rocky precipice, or perchance a hand of flame in empty 
| wir, he could not tell; but, at least, he would discern a hand, 
| the fure finger pointing downward, and beneath it the Latin 
| word Inpopi—Dig! And digging thereabouts, the gold in 
coin or ingots, the precious stones, or of whatever else the 
| treasure might consist, would be certain to reward his teil. 
this Ingh-destined mun, was to be the attainment of extensive 
| influence and sway over his fellow creatures. Whether he 


| or the victorious leader of a people contending for their free- 
| dom, or the apostle of a purified and regenerated faith, was 
| left for futurity toshow. As messengers of the sign by which 
| Ralpt Cranfield might recognize the fatal summons, three 
| venerable men were to claim audience of him. The chief 
| among them, a dignified and majestic person, arrayed, it may 


| would be the bearer of a wand, or prophet’s rod. 
| wand, or rod, or staff, the venerable sage would trace a cer- 
| tuin figure in the air, and then proceed to make known his 
| heaven-instructed message ; which, if obeyed, must lead to 
| glorious results. 

| With this proud fate before him, ia the flush of his imagi- 
| native youth, Ralph Cranfield had set forth to seek the maid, 





| the treasure, and the venerable sage, with his gift of extend- 


edempire. And hadbe foundthem? Alas! it was not with 





the aspect of a triumphant man, who had achieved a nobler 
destiny than all bis fellows, but rather with the gloom of one 
struggling against peculiar and continual*adversity, that he 
now passed homeward to his mother's cottage. He had 
come back, but only for a time, to lay aside the pilgrim’s staf, 
| trusting that his weary manhood would regain somewhat of 
the elasticity of youth in the spot where his three-fold fate 
had been foreshowon him. There had been few changes in 


the village; for it was not one of those thriving places where || 


a yeat's prosperity makes more than the havoc of a century's 


decay; but, like a gray hair in a young man’s head, an anti- . 


| quated little town, full of old maids, and aged elms, and 
moss-grown dwellings. Few seemed to be the changes here. 
| The drooping elms, indeed, bad a more majestic spread: the 
| weather-blackened houses were adorned with a denser thatch 
of verdant moss ; and doubtless there were a few more grave- 
| stones in the burial-groun+, inscribed with names that had 
| once been familiar in the village street. Yet, summing up 
all the mischief that ten years had wrought, it seemed scarce- 
ly more than if Ralph Crantield had gone forth that very 
| morning, and dreamed a day-dream tll the twilight, and then 
}turned back again. 


| his breast. “ Who is this man of thought and care, weary 
| with world-wandering, an.l heavy with disappointed bopes ? 
| The youth returns not, who went forth so joyously!” 

| And now Ralph Cranfield was at his mother’s gate, infront 


|| of the small house where the old lady, with slender but suffi- 


i 
| 


cient means, had kept bersclf comfortable during her son's 
long absence. Admitting himself within the inclosure, he 
leaned against a great, old tree, trifling with his own impa- 
| tience, as people often do in these intervals when years are 
summed into a moment. He took a minute survey of the 
| dwelling—its windows, brightened with the sky gleam; ics 
| door-way, with the balf of a mill-stone for a step, and the 
| faintly traced path waving thence to the gate. 
| friends again with his childbood's friend, the old tree against 

which he leaned; and glancing his eye adown its trunk, be- 

held something that excited a melancholy smile. It was a 
| half-obliterated inscription—the Latin word Inropi—w hich 
he remembered to have carved in the bark of the tree, with 
a whole day's wil, when he had first begun to muse about his 
exalted destiny. It might be accounted a rather singular 
coincidence, that the bark, just above the inscription, had put 
forth anexcrescence, shaped not unlike a hand, with the fore- 


was its appearance in the dusky light. 

‘* Now acredulous man,”” said Ralph Cranfield carelessly 
to himself, ‘‘ might suppose that the treasure which I have 
sought round the world, lies buried, after all, at the very door 
of my mother’s dwelling. That would be a jest indeed!” 

More he thought not about the matter; for now the door 
was opened, and an elderly woman appeared on the thresh- 
old, peering into the dusk to discover who it might be that 
had intruded on her premises, and was standing in the sha- 
dow of her tree. It was Ralph Cranfield’s mother. Pass 
we over their greeting, and leave the one to her joy and the 
other to his resi—if quiet rest he found. 

But when morning broke, he arose with a troubled brow; 
for hia sleep and waketulness had alike been full of dreams 
All the ferver was rekindled, with which he had burned ot 
yore, to umavel the threefold mystery of his fate. The 
crowd of hia eurly visions seemed to have —— 
neath his mother's roof, and thronged riotously a -o 
welcome his retura. In the well remembered chambers 





| were to be a king, and the fuunder of an hereditary throne, | 


| be supposed, in the flowing garments of an ancient sage, | 
With this | 


But his heart grew cold, because the | 
| village did not remember him as he remembered the village. || 
“Here is the change!” sighed he, striking his hand upon) 


He made | 


finger pointing obliquely at the word of fate. Such, at least, | 


I the pillow where his infancy had slumbered—he had passed 
|| a wilder night than ever in an Arab tent, or when he bad re- 
|| posed his bead in the ghastly shades of a haunted forest. 
i A shadowy maid had stolen to his bedside, and laid ber finger 
on the scintillating heart; a hand of flume had glowed nad 
|\the darkness, pointing dowrward to a mystery within the 
jearth; a hoary sage had waved his 7 ruphetic wand, ond 
| beckoned the dreamer onward toa chair of state. The same 
| phantoms, though fainter in the dayvight, still flied about 
| the cottage, and mingied among the crowd of familiar fuces 

that were drawn thither by the news of Ralph Cranfield’s re- 


|| turn, to bid him weleome for his mother's sake. There they 


The third and last of the miraculous events in the life of | found him, « tall, dark, stately man, of foreign aspect, cour- 


| teous in demeanor and mild of speech, yet with an abstracted 
eye, which seemed often to snatch a glance at the invisible. 
|. Meantime the widow Cranfield went bustling about the 
house, full of joy that she again had somebody to love, and 
|| be careful of, and for whom she might vex and teaze herself 
|| with the petty troubles of daily life. It was nearly noon, 
|| when she looked forth from the door, and descried three per- 
sonages of note coming along the street, through the hot sun- 
shine and the masses of elm-tree shade. At length they 
| reached her gate, and undid the latch. 
| “See, Ralph!” exclaimed she, with maternal pride, “here 
is Squire Hawkwood and the two other select-men, coming 
| OR purpose to see you! Now do tell them a good long story 
| about what you have seen in foreign parts.” 

The foremost of the three visiters, Squire Hawkwoed, was 

avery pompous, but excellent old gentleman, the head and 
prime mover in all the affairs of the villa-e, and universrlly 
acknowledged tu be one of the sagest men on earth, He 
wore, according to a fashion even then becoming antiquated, 
a three-corned hat, and carried a silver-headed cane, the use 
of which seemed to be rather for flourishing in the gir thun 
for assisting the progress of lis legs. His two companions 
were elderly and respectable yeomen, who, retaining an ante- 
revolutionary reverence for rank and hereditary wealth, kept 
a little in the Squire’s rear. As they approached along the 
|| pathway, Ralph Cranfield sat in an ouken elbow-chair, half 
unconsciously gazing at the three visiters, and envelopurz 
their homely figures in the misty romance that pervaded his 
mental world. 

“* Here,”’ thought he, smiling at the conceit, “‘ here comes 
three elderly persenuges, and the first of the three is a vener- 
able sage with a staff. What if this embassy should bring 
me the message of my fate!” 

While Squire Hawk wood and his colleagues entered, Ralph 
rose from his seat, and advanced a few steps to receive them ; 
and his stately figure and dark countenarce, as he bent cour- 
teously towurds his guests, bad a natural dignity; contrasting 
well with the bustling importance of the Squire. The old 
gentleman, according to invariable custom, gave an elaborate 
preliminary flourish with his cane in the uir, then removed 
his three-cornered bat in order to wipe his brow, and finally 

roceeded to make known his errand. 

** My colleagues and myself,”’ began the Squire, “ are bur- 
thened with momentous duties, being jointly select-men of 
this village. Our minds, for the space of three days pust, 
bave been laburiously bent on the selection of a suitable per- 
son to fill a most important office, and take upon himseli a 
charge and rule, which, wisely considered, may be ranked no 
|lower than those of kings and potentates. And whereas 
you, our native townsman, are of good natural intellect, and 
well cultivated by foreign travel, and that certain vagaries und 
fantasies of your youth, are doubtless long ago corected ; 
taking all these matters, | say, into due consideration, we ure 
of opinion thut Providence bath sent you hither, at this junc- 
ture, for our very purpose.” 

During this harangue, Cranfi.!d gazed fixedly at the speak- 
jer, as af he beheld something mysterious and unearthly m his 

pompous little figure, and as if the Squire had worn the flow- 

ing robes of an ancient sage, instead of a scuare-skirted cout, 

flupped waistcoat, velvet breeches and silk stockings. Nor 

was his wonder without sufficient cause ; for the flourish of 

the Squire's staff, marvellous tu relate, had described precise- 

ly the signal in the air which was to ratify the message of the 
|, Sage, whom Cranfield had sought around the world. 

“And what,” inquired Ralph Cranfield, with a tremor in 
his voice, “* what may this office be, which is to equal me 
| with kings and potentates ?” 
| No less than instructor of our village school,” answered 
|| Squire Hawkwood ; * the office being now vacant by the death 
|| of the venerable Master Whitaker, after a filty years’ incum- 
|| bency.” a 
| “I will consider of your proposal,” replied Ralph Cran- 
| field hurriedly, “and will nake known my decision within 
| three days.” 
| After a few words, the village dignitary and his compan- 
lions took their leave. But to Crantield’s tency their in uges 

were sull present, and became more and more invested with 
| the dim awfulness of figures which had first appeared to him 
| in a dream, and atterwards had shown themselves in his “ ak- 
ing moments, assuming homely aspects umong familiar things. 
His mind dwelt upon the features of the Squire. tll they 
grew confused with those of the visionary Sage, and one ia 
peared but the shadow of the other. 1 he same vixage, he 
now thought, had looked fort! upon him’ from the Pyramid 
of Cheups; the same form had beckoned to him among ue 


| 
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=== 
colonnades of the Alhambra; the same figure had mistil re | 
veuled itself through the ascending steam of the Great Gey- 
ser. Atevery effort of his memory he recognized some trait 
of the dreamy Messenger of Destiny, in this pompous, bust: | 
ling, self-important, litte great man of the village. Amid 
such musings, Ralph Cranfield sat all day in the cottage, | 
scarcely hearing and vaguely answering his mother’s thou- | 
sand questions about his travels and adventures. At sunsei, 
he roused himself to take a stroll, and, passing the aged | 
elm-tree, his eye was again caught by the semblance of a) 
hand, pointing downward at the halt-obliterated inscription. | 
As Cranfield walked down the street of the village, the} 
level sunbeam; threw his shadow far before him; and he fan-| 
cied that, as his shadow walked among distant objects, so! 
had there been a presentiment stalking in advance of him | 
throughout his life. And when he drew near each object, | 
over which his tall shadow had preceded him, still it proved | 
to be one of the familiar recollections of his infancy and youth. | 
Every crook in the pathway was remembered. Even the} 
more transitory characteristics of the scene were the same as 
in by-gone days, A company of cows were grazing on the | 
grassy road-side, and refreshed him with their fragrant) 
breath. “tis sweeter,” thought he, “than the perfume | 
which was wafted to our ship from the Spice Islands.” The 
round little figure of a child rolled from a door-way, and lay 
laughing, almost beneath Cranfield’s feet. The dark and 
stately man stooped down, and lifting the infant, restored 
him to his mother’s arms. “‘ The children,” said he to him-| 
se f—and sighed, and smiled—* the children are to be my | 
charge!” And while a flow of natural feeling gushed like a’ 
well-spring in his heart, he came to a dwelling which he |! 
could nowise forbear to enter. A sweet voice, which seemed 
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THE COBBLER OF DORT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MEPHISTOPHELES IN ENGLAND.’ 


“ Oh, the world’s nothing more than a cobbler’s stall! 
Stitch, stitech—h rh r, hammer! 
And mankind are the boots and the shoes on the wall; 
Stitch, stitch—h yb , hummer! 
The great and the rich . 
Never want a new stitch ; 
They fit like a glove before and behind, 
Are polished and neat and always well lined, 
And thus wear till they come to life's ending: 
But the poer and the mean 
Are not fit to be seen ; 
They are things that none would borrow or steal, 
Are out at the toes and down at the heel, 
And are always beyond any mending. 
So the world’s nothing more than a cobbler’s stall; 
Sutch, stitch—hb r, 1} r,h r! 
Aud mankind are the boots and the shoes on the wall; 
Stitch, stitch—bhammer, hammer, hammer !" 


* Jacob !—Jacob Kats, I say!” exclaimed a shrill female 











\| voice. 


“ Stitch, stitch—hammer, hammer, hammer!” 
continued the singer. 
“ Are you deat, Mynheer?” 
“ And mankind are the boots and the shoes on the wall.” 
“ Do leave off your singing, and open the door; the burgo- 
master wil! be angry that I staid so long.” 
“ Stitch, stitch—] rh rh i fe 
** You are enough to proveke the most patient girl in Dort. 








Open the door, Jacob Kats !—open the door this instant, or |, 


you shall never have any mote work from me!" 
“Ya?” drawled the cobbler, interrogatively, as he slowly 


to come from a deep and tender soul, was warbling a plain- || opened the door of his stall. 


tive little air within. 
Ob, Man can seek the downwerd glance, | 
And each kind word—affectiou's spell— 
Eye. voice, its value can enhance ; 
For eye may speak, and tongue can tell. 


But Woman's love, it waits the while 


- To echo to another's tone, i} 


To linger on another's smile } 
Ere dare to answer with its own. 


He bent his head, and passed through the lowly door. As | 
lis foot sounded upon the threshold, a young woman advanced | 
fiom the dusky interior of the house, at first hastily, and then | 
with a more uncertain step, till they met tace to face. There | 
was a singular contrast in their two figures; he dark and pic- 
turesque—one who had battled with the world—whom alli 
sins had shone upon, and whom all winds had blown on a | 
varied course; she neat, comely and quiet—quict even in ber | 
agitation—as if all her emotions had been subdued to the | 
peaceful tenor of her life. Yet their faces, all unlike as they | 
were, bad an expression that seemed pot so alien—a glow ut | 
kindred feeling, flashing upward anew from haif extinguished 
embers. | 

** You are welcome home!” said Faith Egerton. 

But Cranfield did not immediately answer; tor his eye had 
heen caught by an ornament in the shape of a heart, which 
Faith wore as a brooch upon her bosum. The material was 
the ordinary white quartz: and he recollected having him- 
self shaped it out of one of those Indian arrow-heads, which 
ure so often found in the ancient haunts of the red men. [i 
was precisely on the pattern of that worn by the visionary 
Maid. When Cranfield departed on bis shadowy seareh he | 
hac bestowed this bruoch, in a gold setting, as a parting gift 
tu Faith Egerton. ' 

So, Faith, you have kept the heart!’ said he, at length. 

* Yes,” said she, blushing deeply—then more gaily, “ and 
what else have you brought me from beyond the sea 1” 

* Faith!” replied Ralph Cranfield, uttering the fated words | 
by an uncontrollable impulse, “ I have brought you nothing | 
but a heavy heart! May I rest its weight on you?” 

“ This token, which I have worn so long,” said Faith, lay- 
ing her tremulous finger on the heart, “is the assuaranc« 
that you may!” 

* Faith! Faith!” cried Cranfield, clasping her in his arms, 
“you have inte: preted my wild and weary dream!” 

Yes; the wild dreamer was awake at last. To find the 
mysterious treasure, he was to till the earth around his mo 
ther's dwelling, and reap its products! Instead of warlike 
command, or regal or religious sway, he was to rule over the | 
viilege children! And now the Visionary maid had faded | 
from his fancy, and in her place he saw the playmate of his! 
childhood! Would all, who cherish such wild wishes, but | 
look around them, they would oftenest find their sphere ol | 
duty, of prosperity and happiners, within those precincts, and | 
in that station where Providence itself has cast their lot.—| 
Huppy they who read the riddle without a weary world. | 
search, or a lifetime spent in vain. 





A Close Imitation.—I\mitation garden seeds are made of 
bo.-wood in Connecticut. Some of them are so nicely dis-| 
g'tised ne to take root in the earth and grow. Galixy. 


_ The Farmer.—With no inheritance but health, with ro 
riches but industry, and with po ambition but virtue, he is the 


| master, Jacob Kats ! 
|| ‘Yat’ replied the mender of leather. 


| “Is this the way you behave to your customers, mynheer !” 
| asked a smartly dressed, plump-laced, pretty little woman, 
| in rather a sharp tone—* keeping them knocking at the door 


Sl oe -28 
| til you please to open it! 


It's not respectful to the burgo- 
ha 





to himself, he talked to himself, he drank to himself, and was 
evidently on the most friendly terms with himself; but when 
any one made an addition to the society, he became the most 
| reserved of cobblers; monosyllables was all be attempted to 
| utter; nor had he any great variety of these, us may have been 
| observed in the preceding dialogue. His siali was hi, king. 
| dom; he swayed his hammer and ruled bis lapstone vigor- 
}ously; and, as other absulute monarchs have done, in his 
| subjects he found his tools. Hise place of empire wos worthy 
of us ruler. |t bad originally been an out-house, belonging 
| to one of those low Gothic-looking dwellings with Projecting 
| eaves and bow windows that may be seen in the unfashionable 
parts of most Dutch towns; and its interior, beside 9 multi- 
| tude of objects belonging to the trade, contained a variety of 
other matters peculiar to himself. Such spaces en the walls 
as were not hidden from the view by superannuated boots 
and shoes, were covered with colored prints, from designs by 
Ustado, Teniers, and others, representing boors drinking, 
| playing at cards or at bowls, and similar subjects. On a 
heavy three-legged stool, the throne of the dynasty of the 
Kats, sat the illustrious Jacob, facing the window, to receive 
all the advantages the light could give; before him were 
the paraphernalia of his vocation; on one side was a curious 
old flask, smelling strongly of genuine Scheidam, which is. 
variably formed a ‘running accompaniment’ to his labors ; 
| and on the other was an antique pipe, short in the stem, and 
having a bow! on which the head of a satyr had been carved, 
| but constant use for several generations had made the ma- 
terial so black, that it might have been taken for the frontis- 
piece of a more objectionable personage. 

Jacob Kats had been diligently waxing some flax prepara- 
tery tocommencing the repairs of the burgomaster's nursery: 
maid's shoe, occasionally stopping to moisten his throat with 
the contents of the flask, which, either from a prodigal meal 
of pickled herring having made him more thirsty than usual, 
or the Scheidam appearing more excellent, had been raised 
| to his mouth so often that day, that it had tinged his nese wo 
| a more luminous crimson, and given to his eyes a more rest- 

less twinkling, than either had known for some time ; when, 








‘“* Here, 1 want you to do this very neatly,” snid the girl, 
| producing a small light shoe, und puinting toa place that ev- 
| idently wanted repairing. 

“Ya!” said Jacob Kats, examining with professionel cu- 
riosity the object spoken of. 

“* The stitches have broken away, you see; so you must fill 
up the place they have left, with your best workmanship,” 
she continued. 

“ Ya!" he responded. 

"3 = mind you don’t iaake a botch of it, mynheer.” 

“ fat” 

“ And let me have it in an hour, for the burgomaster bas 
er me leave to go toa dance.” 

“oe a =~ 
| 6 ~~ he sure you make a reasonable charge.” 

“ fa!” 

“ I shall be back in an hour,” said the little woman, as she 
wpened the door to let herself out of the stall; “and I shall 
jexpect that it will be ready at that time.” And away she 

went. 
“Ya!” replied Jacob for the last time, as he prepared to 
set briskly about the job, knowing that his fair eustomer was 
} too important a personage to be disappointed. ‘It ia not 
every cobbler that can boast of being employed by a burgo- 
master’s nursery maid,” thought Jacob, and Jacob was right. 

Now every one knows what sort of a character a cobbler 
is; but a Dutch cobbler is the beau ideal of the inbe; and the 





Holland. He was the finest specimen of ‘the profession’ it 
was possible to meet with; a profession, by the by, which 
his forefathers from time immemorial had followed—for none 
of them had ever been or ever aspired to be shoemakers.— 
Jacob could not be said to be tall, unless a height of five feet 
one is so considered. His body is what is usually called 
\¢ punchy'—bis head round like a ball, 0 that it appeared up- 
| on his shoulders like a Dutch cheese on a firkin of butter; and 





pox, closely resembled a battered nutmeg grater, with « tre- 
mendous gap at the bottom for a mouth, a fiery excrescence 
just above it for a nose, and two dents, higher still, in which 
were placed a pair of twinkling eyes. It will easily be un- 
derstood from this description that our hero was by no means 
handsome; but his father and his grandfather before him 
had been remarkable for the plainness of their looke, ond Ja 
cob had no earthly reason to desire to put a better face on 
his business than his predecessors. Much cannot he said of 
bis dress, which had little in it differing from that of other 
cobblers. A red woollen cap ornamented bis head—a part 
of his person that certainly required some decoration; long 
sleeves of a fabric which could only Le guessed at, in conse- 
quence of their color, cased his arms; half-a-dozen waistcoats 
of various materials covered the upper part of his body; and 
his nether garments were hid under an immense thick leather 
apron—n sort of heir-loom of the family. 
But Jacob had other habits beside these: he drank much 
he smoked more, and had an equal partinlity for songs and 
i¢kled her . Alone—which is something like « pore- 








80.6 kiog among mex, nd the only man among kings. 


was the most sociable fellow in existence: he sang 


| cobbles of Dort deserved to be king of all the cobblers in |) 


| his face, having been well seamed by the ravages of the small ! 


having carefully prepared his thread and laid it on his knee 
| ready for immediate use, and placed the object on which his 
skill was to be exercived close at hand, he turned his atten- 
tion to his pipe—it being an invariable rule of his progeni- 
tors never to attempt any thing of importance without first 
| seeking the stimulating influence of the Virginian weed. Un 
| examining his stock of tebacco, he discovered that he had 
| barely enough for one pipe. 
|| “Doner and blitzen!—no more? Bah! I wish to the 
| Teuful my bipe wonld never want refilling!" exclaimed the 

cobbler of Dort, filling the bow! with the remains of the to- 
bacco; and then having ignited it with the assistance of flint, 
steel, and German tinder, puffed away at the tube, consoling 
himself with the reflection that, when bis labor was done, he 
should be able to procure a fresh supply. He «moked and 
stitched, and stitched and smoked, and smoked and stitched 
again; and while his fumigations kept pace with his arms, 
| bis thoughts were by no means idle—for, to tell the exact 
truth, he became conscious of a flow of ideas more numerous 
and mure ambitious than he bad ever before conceived. 
| Among other notions which hurried one another through bis 
pericranium, was one peculiarly interesting to himself. He 
thonght it was high time to do something to prevent the an- 
cient family of the Kats becoming extinct, as he was now on 
the shady side of forty, enjoying in single blessedness the dig- 
| nities of Cobbler of Dort, and, if such a state continued, stood 
an excellent chance of being the last of his name who had 
filled that honorable station. He could not help condemning 
the taste of the girls of his native town, who had never looh«d 
favorably upon his advantages; even Maria Van Bree, a fair 
| widow who had signified her affection every day for fifteen 
| years by repeating a joke upon his nose, only last week had 
, blighted his dearest hopes by marrying an old fellow with no 
nose at all. Jacob thought of his solitary condition, and 
fancied himself miserable. He became sentimental. Hs 
| stitehea were made with a melancholy precision, and in the 
| intensity of hie offiction he puffed his miserable pipe ; but as 
song was the medium through which he always expressed his 
}emotions, his grief was not tuneless: in tones that, wi’ bout 
any exaggeration, were wretched toa degree, he sung the 
| following exquisite example of Dutch sentiment: 
* Ach! had ik tranen kon ik schreijen, 

De smart knaagt mij hot leven af ; 
Neen wanhoop spargoen fulte ringen, 
Stort bij Maria mij in 't grag.’ 


Which is appropriately rendered thus: 


‘Ah! had T tears, so fast ‘d spring, 
Nought from these eyes the flood could wipe out; 
But had 1 songs, I could not sing— 


The false Maria's put my pipe out.” 

The conclusion of this pathetic verse brought to his mind 
the extraordinary cir-umatance of his pipe (the one he hed 
teen amoking) continuing to he vigorously puffed long after it 
had usually required replenishing. He might have exhanst 
ed three in the same time. He also became conscious of 4 
curious burning sensation spreading from immediately urder 
his red cep to the very extremity of his ten tos. The smoke 
which be fobeled seamed very bot and the warm which bis 
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observations on these matiers created was considerably in- 
creased by hearing a rouc of small shrill laughter burst trom 
under his very nose! 

« Donner and blitaen !"" excluimed the bewildered cobbler, 
ashe took the pipe out of his mouth and looked around him 
to discover from whence the sound proceeded, 

“Smoke away, old boy! Smoke away! You wont smoke 
me out ina hurry, L can tell ye.” 

Jacob directed his eyes to the place from whence came this 
strange address, and his astonishment may be imagined at 
perceiving that the words were uttered by his pipe! The 
ill-looking black satyr, carved on the bewl, seemed to cock 
bis eye at him in the most impertinent manner, twisted his 
mouth into all sorts of diabolical grimaces, and laughed till 
the tears run down his sooty cheeks. Jacob was, as he hiim- 
self expressed ut, *‘ struck all of a heap.” 

“You know you wished to the Teuful your pipe would nev- 
er require re-filling,” said the voice as plainly as it could, 
while laughing all the time, “ so your desire is now gratified. 
You may smoke me till the day of judgement.” 

Jacob, in fear and trembling, recatled to mind his impious 
wish; and even his regret at having been jilted by the widow 
Van Bree was forgotten in the intensity of his alarm. 

“smoke away, Jacob Kats!—l1'm full of capital tobacco,” 





continued the little wretch, with achuckle. The terrified 
cobbler was thinking of refusing, yet too much afraid of the | 
consequences; while his tormentor, disturting his hideous | 
features intoa more abomiuable grin, shrieked out in his shrill | 
treble 
* Yuu must smoke me—no use refusing now! Here I am, 
od boy, with a full bowl, that will never burn out—never, | 
never, never! so you'd best smoke.” And then, as if notic- | 
ing his indecision, he exclaimed, with a fresh burst of horrid | 
laughter, “* Well, if you wont, L'il make you; so, here goes!” 
and before his wretched victim was aware of the manauvre, 
he jumped stem foremost into his mouth. 
«Now, smoke away, old boy, or worse will follow!” said 
the little satyr, threateningly. 
Jacob was in such a state of fright that he did not dare to | 
refuse; but the first mouthful of smoke he inhaled seemed to | 
choke him, as if it were the burning funes of sulphur; and, | 
gasping for breath, be brushed the pipe from his mouth. 
“Smoke away, Jacob !—capital tobacco!” screamed the | 
voice, in a roar of fiendish mirth, as be immediately regained | 
bis position, La vain with one hand after the other, the mis- 
erable cobbler knocked the pipe from between his teeth; as | 
fustas he steuck it away, it returned to the same place.—| 
“ Smoke away, old boy!"’ continued his unrelenting enemy, | 
as often as his fits of laughter would allow. “ Smoke away! 
—-apital tobacco!” 
Jacob Kats seemed in despair, when casting his eyes upon | 
hs lapstone, a way of getting rid of the accursed pipe pre- | 
sented uself to his mind. He drew down the grinning dem- | 
oa on the floor, and with his lapstone raised above his head, | 
was about to crush it at a blow. *‘ Sinoke away, old boy!” 
fixing itself again firmly between his teeth, before Jacob had 
time to put his intention into execution, jeeringly continued | 
the detested voice: “ smoke away !—capital tobacco!” | 
With one great effort, such as great minds have recourse to! 
on great occasions, Jacob let fall the stone, with a vigorous— 
grasp caught hold of the grinning pipe, and as he thought, be- | 
fore he could make a guess as to what he was about to do, 
dashed it into a thousand pieces upon the lapstone at his feet. | 
“ Donner and blitzen!” cried the delighted ccbbler, “ I} 


have done for you now!” | 


Alas for all sublunary pleasures!—alas for all worldly con- 
victivns! Lostead of his energy being broken into a thousand | 
pieces, it was multiplied into a thousand pipes—every one a | 
fac simile of the original, each possessing the same imperti-| 
nent cock of the eye, each disclosing the same satirical twist 
of the mouth, and all laughing like a troop of hyenas, and 
shouting in chorus, “‘ Smoke away! smoko away, old boy !—| 
capital tobacco!” | 





patronizing kind of voice all men affect, carclessly balancing | 





The patience of a Dutchman may be great, but the concen- 
trated patience of all Holland could not stand unmoved on so! 
crying occasion as that which occurred to Jacob Kate. He 
saw his multitudinous tormentors form ints regular rank and 
file, and then, as if his mouth had been a breach which he 
had “ armed to the teeth,” they presented their stems like so 
many bayonets, and charged in military fashion, screaming, 
laughing and shouting, in a manner sufficiently terrible to scare 
the senses out of all the colblers in Christendom. Slowly 
the trembling wretch retreated before the threatening pha- 
lang; but he was surrounded—his back was against the wall 
—here was no escape; and with one leap the enemy were 
in the citadel. Extraordinary as it may appear, Jacob did 
not lose his presence of mind. As they were all jostling, and 
riggling, and crying out to be smoked, the unconquered cob- 
bler firmly grasped the whole mass of his foes in both his 


bands to make a last attempt at their destruction, by throw: | 


ing them into a tub of water in which he soaked his leather, 
that happened to be just within reach; but, in a manner in- 
explicable to him, he felt that the more vigorousiy he grasped 
them in a body, the more rapidly they seemed to shrink from 
his toueh, till nothing was left but the original pipe, which 
suddenly slipped out of his hands. 

J Well then, you won't smoke me,” coolly gamaskod the 











sooty demon;—** but,” added he, in tones that made the mar- 
row in Jacob's bones turn cold us ice—I'Lt smoxe you '” 

While the last of the family of the Kats was rellecting upon 
the meaning of those mysterious words, to his increasing hor- 
ror he observed the well-smoked features of the satyr gradu- 
ully swell into an enormous bulk of countenance, as the sume | 
process of enlargement transformed the stem into legs, arms | 
and body, proportionately huge and terriffic; but the mon- | 
strous face still wore its orig'nal expression, and seemed to | 
the unhappy Dutchman as it he was looking at the cock cf) 
his eye through a microscope. Without saying a word, the 
inonster, with the finger and thumb of his right hand, caught 
up Jacob Kats by the middle just as an ordinary man would 
take up an ordinary pipe, and with his left hand twisted one 
of his victim's legs over the other as if they had been made 
of wax, till they came to a tolerable point at the foot; then, | 
taking from a capacious pocket at his side a moderate sized | 
piece of tobacco, with the utmost impudence imaginable, he | 
rubbed it briskly upon Jacob’s nose, which, as would any nose | 
under such circumstances, was burning with indignation ; and | 
the weed immediately igniting, as the poor cobbler lay with 
his head down grasping for breath, he thrust the flaming mass | 
into his mouth, extended a pair of jaws that looked like the 
Grand Canal, quietly raised Jacob’s foot between them, and | 
immediately began to smoke with the energy of a steam-en- | 
gine! Miserable Jaceb Kats !—what agonies he endured! | 
At every whiff the inhuman smoker took, he could feel the | 
narcotic vapor, hot as a living coal, drawn rapidly down his | 
throat through his veins and out at his toes, tu be puffed in | 
high volumes out of the monster’s mouth, till the place was 
filled with the smoke. Jaeob felt that his teeth was red hot 
—that his tongue was cinder—and big drops of perspiration | 
coursed each other down his burning checks, like the waves | 
of the Zuyder Zee on the shore when the tide’s running up. 
Jacob looked pi iably at his tormentor, and thought he dis | 
cerned a glimpse of relenting in the atrocious uglincss of bis | 
physiognomy. 

He unclosed his enormous jaws, and removed from them 
thé fot of his victim. The cobbler of Durt congratulated 
himse!f on the approach of his release. 

“Jacob Kats, my boy!’ exclaimed the giant, in that quiet | 


Jacob on his finger and thumb at a little distance from his 
mouth, as he threw out a long wreath of acid smoke: “‘ Jacob | 
you are a capital pipe—there’s no denying that. You smoke 
admitably—take my word for it;" and then without a word | 
of pity or consvlation, he resumed his unnatural fumigations 
with mote fierceness than ever. Jacob had behaved like a | 
martyr—he had shown a spirit worthy of the Kats in their | 
best days; but the impertinence of such conduct was not to 
be endured. He would a minute since have allowed himself 
to have been dried into a Westphalia ham, to which state he | 
had been rapidly progressing, but the insult he hed just re- | 
ceived hnd roused the durmant spirit of resistance in his na- | 
ture; and, while every feature in the tyrant'’s smoky face 
seemed illuminated with athousand sardonic grins, having 
no better weayon at Land, Jacob hastily snatched the red cap 
off his head, and taking deliberate aim athis persecutor, flung 
it bang into the very cock ofhis eye. The monster opened his | 
jaws to utter a yell of agony, and down came the head of | 
Jacob Kats upon the floor, and left him without sense or mo- | 
thon. 

How long the cobbler of Dort remained in this unenviable 
situation it is impossible to say, but he fist was recalled to! 
consciousness by a loud knocking at the door of his stall. 

* Jacob! Jacob Kats” exclaimed the well-known voice of 
his fair customer, in a tone of considerable impatience ; and | 
Jacob, raising himself on his elbows, discovered that he had | 
fallen back off his stool; and the empty flask at bis side, and | 
the unfinished work on his lap, while they gave him a tolera- 
bly correct notion of his condition, did not suggest any remedy 
for the fatal consequences of disappointing the burgomastet’s | 
aursery-maid. Tt is only necessary to add, that, with con: | 





siderable difficulty, he managed to satisfy his inportant pr- | 
troness; but, to the very day of his death, Jacob, who proved 

to be the last of the long dynasty of Kats who enjoyed the 

dignity inseparable from the situation as Cobblers of Dort, 

could not, with any degree of satisfaction, make up his mind 

as to whether the strange effects he lad thatdny experienced 

had been caused by extraordinary indulgence in pickled her- 

rings—or too prodigal allowance of Scheidam—or intense 

disappointment for the loss of the widow Van Bree. 


Tax Great Aupvupox.—Truly great in every sense of the 
word. He has devoted the best portion of his life upon that 
herculean and magnificent work, “‘ The Birds of America,” 
which will be, when finished, a proud and enduring monu- 
ment to his fame; the almost Gesewesteg circumstances 
ander which he began it, his untiring industry and small re 
ward, present him to our claims under a peculiar aspect. 
Sizteen years was the time proposed to complete it in, when 
the first number was issued ; a period which, in itself, it would 
seem was alone enough to discourage both author and patron 
—but with less than two hundred actual subscribers he per- 
severed against every obstacle. Twelve years have already 
elapsed since he commenced, and he has recently announced 





as SE 
noble and exalted labor of so many years 1s atanend! But 
such a genius can never rest—the spirit is always sirugsling 
to tower—to aspire beyund the every day realities of jiie— 
and it is well that it should so aspire—it is one of the sweet- 
est passages in our existence—it 1s one of the bright, poetical 
parterres where we love to linger. Audubon has obtained 
thus far four hundred and seventy species of the North Ameii- 
can Bids. He has issued to his patrons seventy-eigist num- 
bers, each number containing five plates, the birds all drawn 
the size of life and colored to nature in the perfection of the 
art. He has ¢wo guineas for each number, which will make 
the whole cost rather ever eight hundred dollars. Of his 
subscribers upwards of eigh/y are in America, which argues 
well for the patronage of works in this country, which are 
truly deserving. Never have we taken more decided pleasure 
than when examining this most superb undertaking of Audu- 
bon. Long may he live to enjoy the good of all his labor. 
Boston Morning Post. 





The following expression of the sentiments of a lady, copied by us 
from ber common-place book, is well worthy of an imprimatur. 

THE CHOICE OF A HUSBAND. 

WHEN readiug the bachelor’s choice of a wife, 

Which by some is esteemed an incumbrance of life, 

It came into my head to entreat my best muse 

To send me assistance a husband to chuose. 

If Fate should determine me ever to wed, 

By merit I chiefly should wish to be led; 

Whate’er be his failings, I hope, if T can, 

To be coupled for life with a sensible man, 

With discernment enough not to think me a fool, 

And with spirit sufficient to teach him to rule ; 

With respect fur religion, yet no devotee, 

Not too fond of hintself nor forgetful of me; 

From whose conversation I'd hope to improve, 

And instruction to meet in return for my love. 

I fix not on person or air, or on mien, 

But would have in the whole the agreeable seea ; 

Who, with affable aspect, benevolent mind, 

And a sprightly good humur, would always be kind. 

If a man such as this could be easily got, 

And (what's more unlikely) sl:ould fall to my bot, 

If he asked me the question, I'd cheerfully say 

That I'd study for ever to * love and obey.’ 

a From the Seneca Observer. 

A VISION OF THE YEAR 2000. 

It #8 one of the beauties of our mortality, that the still 
watches of the niglitace fraught with visions. The unchained 
mind, free, as it were, frum the ‘earthly tabernacle’ which 
survounds it, wanders away into the universal regions of crea- 
tion, and leaps in its own pure essence with a wing that never 
tires, and an eye that never fails. It travels from the eter- 
nal snows that crown the solemn mountains of the north to 
the magnolia groves uf the south, and yet taints not. It i s- 
tens one mument to the thunders of Niagare, and the n xt 
it hovers around the temples that crown the capitals of i.e 
eastern world. 

We have been invited more particularly to this subject, by 
a friend, who had the curiosity to relate to usa most singulor 
vision, to say the‘least of it, and one whicl: we are compeilid 
to believe is tinctured with more truth than many of these 


|| unsubstantial and slender creations of the brain. 


He states that he retired torest, with a mind tranquil 


| and composed, and in precisely such @ state as to ensure 


pleasant direame, and a deep, unbroken slumber. The lest 
tone that vibrated on his ear, was the fitful tinkling of the 
distant sleigh bells, that trembled around his couch as faintly 
and delicately as a wind-barp in the evening. 

He had not long enj.yed his rest, when he arose, and as 
usual, commenced his toilette for breakfast. He descended, 
and what was his surprise to find a pew and uncouth collec- 
cion of perso:'s assembled around the breakfast board. Their 
costume was extremely ludicrous, and the subjects ef con- 
versation were new and strange. One portly map, with the 
look of a magistrate, thought “the last war which America 
had with Persia, was the sole cause of our present distress.”’ 
Another said, “ that he bad just returned from that country, 
after a long passage of a week, in the balloon Aric/, and from 
what he learned, while there, he believed the war a just one. 
One of the ladies suid that she bad a pleasant visit last week 
at the Rocky Mountains, and was eg gratified at be- 
haldiug one of the ancient race, known in history as the Ir 
dian, which the celebrated professor at Hill College kept 
preserved in a glass cuse for the inspection of Visitors. * One 
of the other gentlemen remarked that the Antiquatian so- 
ciety, located at the capital ia Mississippi valley, had pub- 
lished it as their belicf, in the last quarterly journal, that Co- 
lumbus himself was an Indian, and the great faiher of this 
ancient and annihilated race. The portly man inquired when 
the flying messengers would pass, as he wished ta send seme 
documents to New Orleans, and it was im that they 
should arrive by evening. “I understand,” saig the lor, 
“that President Jones has succeeded jn his experiments,” 
and the last Florida Gazette states nat he drew every spark 





that he confidently anticipates to finish the last number during 
the present year, What a vecuum it must leave when the 


of electricity from the clouda of ag epproeching thunder. 
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MARY. 
Wuat though the name is old and oft-repeated ? 
What though a theusand beings bear it now 


sivem, which passed on calm and quietly. | also understand, j 
said ihe portly gentieman, that the great road leading from | 
our most northwestern state Agoria, to China, by way of Bher- | 
in.’s Steuits, is nearly compieted, and that the steam cars 
will soon commence ruaning thereon, | 

Our friend was nota little surprised at these remarks, as | 
weil as the odd and unnatural appearance of the circle who | 
utiered them. He made bold to inquire the meaning of the 
language which had been used, but he met with nothing but 
strange and unnatural grimaces in return. He finally ob- 
seived an almanac hanging upon the wall upon which was 
inscribed the year 2000. He rushed into the street, and at 
that moment a steam car whistled by, and was out of sight 
ina momeat. He had not proceeded far, before he was met | 
by a sprightly little lad who told him that the great steam 
balloon would leave the earth at precisely 6 o'clock, ona 
party of pleasure, and dine in the clouds at 12 N., request- 
ing him to provide himself with a ticket. He replied that 
he should prefer travelling in carmages. The boy looked | 
wild at this remark—but at last :ecollected that he had seen 
one of these ancient vehicles in the museum. He told him! 
that if he preferred he might attend the experiments of the 
great Air-Gun Transportation Company, by whom he could 
be sent to any portion of the world in the twinkling of an 
eye; or, as he appeared somewhat advanced in years, he | 
might renew his age by just stepping into the nextdoor. At 
this moment, the air became suddenly darkened by the ap- 
proach of a vast body of human beings passing to the south, 
who, he was infurmed, were a number of men taking a plea- 
sure excursion on wings. He passed on a little furtner and 
atuoped where a young man was sawing wood; be atuempted 
to address him, and just then perceived that it was a mere 
machine kept ia motion by weights. He was soon met by Whar f f laf 9 
an old scientific-looking gentleman, who told him “ :hat he | Like io ewe Maney. Aci not mpm hin 
Was heartily glad that che new Caloric engine had been tested | hun ofl edenewe: & et [tr eh het & 
and found to answer every purpose. We sbail,” he continued, 2 


Yet, if one blessing I might crave from Heaven, 
** be able now to dispense with those old lumbering steam- "Twould be, that Mary should my being cheer, 


What though ‘tis hallowed by a poet's vow ? 
We ever love the rose—and yet its blocming 

Is a familiar rapture to the eye; . 
And yon bright star we hail, although its looming, 

Age after age, has lit the northern sky. 


As starry beains o'er troubled billows stealing— 
As garden odors to the desert blown, 

Tn bosoms faint a gladsome hope revealing, 
Like patriot music, or Affection’s tone ; 

Thus, thus for aye, the name of Mary. spoken 
By lips or text, with magic-like control, 

The spell of present thoughts has quickly broken, 
And stirr’d the fountains of ny inmost soul. 


The sweeteat tales of human weal or sorrow, 
The fairest trophies of the limner’s fame, 
To my fond fancy, Mary, seem to borrow 
Celestial halos from ay gentle name. 
he Grecian artist gleaned from many faces, 
And in a perfect whole the parts combined ; 
So have I garnered up dear woman's graces, 
To form the Mary of my ardent mind. 


And marvel not IT thus cal! my ideal— 
We inly paint as we would have things be; 
The fanciful springs ever from the real, 
As Aphrodite rese from out the sea. 
Who smiled upon me kindly, day by day, 
In a far land, wheu IT was sad a lone? 
Whose presence now is my delight alway? 
Both angels must the same blest title own. 








What spirits round my weary way are flying— 


bows, which have fur more than a century infested our wa- || Hang o'er me when the chord of life is riven, 

ters. “Indeed,” was the reply. Turning round, he beheld | Be my dear household word, and my last accent here. 

a tive story buriding, upon which was inscribed “ museum,” See 

in lacge letters. He entered. and the first thing which met || From the American Monthly, for March. 


OFF-HAND SKETCHES—No. t. 


his eye was a figure of wax, attired in female costume, uc- 
THE GREEN SILK PELISSE. 


And true hearts oft the winning word have greeted— 














cording to the strictest fashion of the present day. The | 


guide told him that it had been fashioned according tw histe- 
ry, and the tight sleeves and taper waist were perfect models 
ot dress about the middle of the 19th century. On louking 
up he observed the dusty portraits of Washington and Frank- 
lio, with a few other consijiceuous characters. Upon asking 
why so tew of America’s sons were honored with « place in 
the cabinet of paintings, the guide replied ub tall who bud 
ever existed were to be found upon the walls. Upon inquir- 
ing tor certain military commanders and statesmen, he de- 
ciared that he never heard of them. 
said the guide, ** that gun-powder was used in ancient times, 
but the engine of modern daysis far preierable; 1 demolishes 
a thousand mer. each revolution.” Our friend observed the 
skeleton of a horse, which the guide solemnly declared was 
a dumestic animal of the former ages. He was asked if he 
would step inte the next room, and submit himself to the 
operations of the great sumnambulist, who would count every 
artery in his body, explain to him his whole physical machine- 
ry,and conclude by discovering to him the present occupation 
of bis friends, who were cotton planters on the shores of the 
Pacific. 

He left the museum and proceeded to the suburbs of the 
city, and was not a little surprised to find himself amid fields 
of foreign vegetation. The tea-plant was on one hand— 
groves of mutberry trees on another—immense tracts covered 
with the sugar beet, &c. &c. Near by were various manu- 
facturing establislments; some tor silk weaving—others used 


as sugar tefineries, all of which were clattering with contin- | 


ual motion. At last he came to a yawning chasm in the 
earth, which he was told was the shortest passage to China, 


as the car usually effected a descent in a couple of weeks, ; 
risk of the | 
owner. Our friend was disposed to comply with the terms | 
red a rare and, 


passage only fifty doilars, and all baggage at t 


and visit the celestial empire, as this a 
unusual opportunity. He had just stepped on board and 


“ History informs us,” | 


|| be a pretty name— Mary, perhaps, 


There it goes again, that constant, immutable, unfading 
| green silk pelisse! I never go out but I am sure to see it. | 
Now it isin Bro.dway. Now it flutters, like an Emit's ban- | 
;ner, on the walks of the Battery. Now it sails gracefully | 
; over that beaunful oblong, denominated most ungeometrically 
|** Union Square.” 
| green silk pelisse is my shadow. 
| jealousy, and [ am not jealous. 
lobject of my admiration addressed by any buman creature, 
'macor female. Dol wishtoavoid it? No! | have followed | 
jit through street after street—from the foot of Broadway, 
| through Bond-street, into the Bowery, ull it was lost among | 
j the small avenues that ramificate eastward from that vast) 
‘thoroughfare. lL would give my gold tooth-pick, my silver- | 
| mounted snuff-box, my seal ring, and a Canton tegar case— 
making up the sum and substance of my ornamental trea-| 
| sures—to find out the wearer of that green silk pelisse. | 
| Every third man that I meet is my acquaintance, yet hnow- | 
| eth not one of the thousand her name. Her name! It must 


| 
} 


Yet green ia the color of 


I 
‘Is thy name Mary, maiden fair?’ } 
| But no this will never do. If 1 diverge into poetry, I am | 
jlost. No young man can make verse with impunity. They | 
| are to imagination what gas is to a balloon, puffing it up and. 
| blowing it our, till at last it sails away from the earth into the | 
clouds. Then comes some envious breeze, and breaks the | 
| varnished out-side, and disperses the bucyant element; and, 
flip-flap, rustle, crinkle—down comes Imagination to the 
earth ence more. 

Can no one tell me whose ‘ most excellent shape” is clas- 
ped and circled by that green silk nelisse? Don't be look- 
ing out for a surprise, reader! I have not told you that 1} 
never saw herface. The denouement is not to be that it was | 
black. That is toostale a joke. I have seen her face—such | 
a face! I am good at an off-hand sketch. My crayon has a) 





hke Peter Se 1, - : 
5 ir On Ser SORE, St Saas which the author of Elia so beautifully calls * the music nigh- 


Nay, I have never seen the || 


|| dle in his heart aspirations after divine things. 


Thave been in many lands. I have seen all soris of cos. 

tumes, from the full Auwing trowsers of a Circassian captive 
j}to the tight, well-lnced boddice of a French grisette. 1 have 
|| studied the antique under all its distinguished forms—from 
|| the sculptured folds that seem to wave around a Grecian sta- 
\ tue to the purple-broidered robe of a Roman matron. They 
| were less beautiful than that green silk pelisee. Not that 
|| there is any intrinsic elegance in the mere garment. Flow- 
ing down from a peg in a werd-robe, or thrown carelessly 
|| over a chair, it would seem not otherwise than what it really 
is. On any other figure it might set like an ill-made pillows 
| case, for aught I know. But where it is, it is faultless. | 
| wonder if it be the work of a man-miliner. The fitting of it 
|| must have been an agreeable occupation for the time. Men- 
| miliners, however, are not apt to be sentimental. 
|| Tam somewhat apprehensive that I shuil, “ one of these 
} days,” rhapsodize sotto voce to that pelisse, and he overheard. 
|| Lam not a marrying man. I should dislike to be known as 
|**the pale gentleman in love.” I would not make her ac- 
|| quaintance for worlds. I should cut her the moment | heard 
ila report. Scandal makes me scatter myself like a bevy of 
quail at the crack of a fowling-piece. Abswm. I cut my 
| vtick.”” But I must know who she is. I care not for her 
\|** local habitation,” but ** her name.” I would not profane it. 
|| “f would oot name her gentle name where witand mirth go round, 
|| But oh! the lovely moonlight air should know the silver sound.” 
| I wish to call her by some other combination of letters than 

those which make up the words “green siik pelisse.” Can 
any one tell me who is the wearer of that green silk pelisse ? 
! 
|| The Chime of Bells.—We were meditating a few remarks 
| on this musical subject, when we met with the following in 
|| the Morning Courier. We transler it to our columns, witha 
i hearty echo to the sentiment which it conveys. We would 
|| willingly have more pleasant sounds on the Sabbath than the 
‘| dull ringing of the bells which now toll the people to their 
| respective places of worship. We would have the day of 


|rest ushered in with a cheerful, merry peal—each note of 
|| which should serve to proclaim glad tid ngs to mankind. 
“ Those S.bbath. bells, thore Sabbath bells, 

I hear them weke the hour of prime, 

Each round a of the air it sweils, 
Altunes the soul to praise sublime.” 
What has become of the chime that from the tower of old 

Trinity was wont to usher in the day of rest, and summon the 
faithful to the honse of prayer? I grievously miss these bells 





est bordering upon heaven,’ or which old Herbert, a better 
authority, calls ‘angel's music.’ The Sunday is less cheerful 


| to me than it used to be when, walking down Broadway, 1 
| heard their tones coming stronger and stronger upon the ear, 


| and calling my attention to listen to an upper region made 


vocal as it were with the praises of God. he heaven-direct- 
ed spire, as they suy, wes designed, ns it drew the eye of the 
poh om and plodding morta! from the earth on which be was 
treading to the blue sky above him, to lead his thoughts also 
towards the enduring habitations of the righteous, and to kin- 
Now does 
not the musical peal from the venerable church-tower waken 
associations with the services of the sanctuary, and prepare 
vs to join with the solemn organ in its appropriate devotions? 
At the same time does it not elevate our thoughts to the songs 
and choral symphonies of Cherubim and Seraphim that sur- 
round the throne of God? Look again at the sweet words 
of Charles Lamb: 
“ The cheerful Sabbath belle wherever beard, 
Strike pleasant on the sense, most like the voice 
Of one who, from the far-off hills, proclaims 





commenced descending like lightning, when he awoke—the || *OUSh point; but I touch here and touch there, and lo! a pic- | 
beautiful and delicate creation of palaces, towers and all the jture. [hate your elaborations. Detail was always my spe- | 
Cae of a gous 2000, which stood like frost-work ' i — ‘ve a eggs a whole enchants me, 
roughout t ’ ave no patience with parts. 
vast unborn Seaulaten cet ‘oauaen Pte an me, ew | Skillful tad: artist who built that green silk pelisse. It | 
rity = their magic machinery, dissolved as instantaneous- || '* wa ure but moulded, absolutely melted on to a shape, | 
y as the explosion of a bubble; and : : | which, if Praxiteles had seen, he would have broken his mar- | 
dreams, he arose with a aane es Ramendteagce p Aedes | '| ble in a fit of spite, nor prayed the gods to animate it. That 
mind, to commence the toils and perplexities of the year 1838. _- ~~ ge pon a os c — - | 
huma s ; if anything, it is | 
of the composite, for all lines of grace seem to mingle in it; | 
the capitals are superb; the pediments small, delicate. On | 
the sides of the main structure depend hands too ridiculously 
“aba k little to speak of. Now, the face! It is, indeed, a face—the 
The timid blood had faintly melted a dark hair is folded over the polished brow—the nose is Gre- 
zoe something that was half afraid of lighe’ cian—the lips curve into e upid’s bow; (I —_ them omile 
Teen ber captetepseadichntaee”  lesddhnapuewmmprias told-l en eqn oheantenbe 
; 2 _ again re nto FPo- 
‘There was a perfect symmetry thet seom'd ! Can any one tell me who is cho wenses of daSiguen 
fra) sills polices , 





‘ 
' 
' 
| 


A PORTRAIT. 
Her close li 
Were delicate as the tinted penciling 
Of veins upon a flower; a 








as a bird's 


Tidings of good to Zion: chiefly when 
Their piercing tones fall sudden on the ear 
or the contemplant, solitary man. 


Him, thas , the Sabbath bells calute 
Sudden! his awakes, his cars drink in 
The cheering music.” 


I ask again then, why are Trinity Church bells silent !— 
Why should New-York be the only large city on the Atlantic 
board destitute of this appropriate accompaniment to the va- 
rious solemn services of the day of rest and holy joy. There 
are bells, indeed, enough to warn us of tke hour of prayer.— 
But how poor, how dull their discordant sounds, compared 
with the music of the chime! I doubt whether there isa 
great city in Christendom but our own in which there is not 
a chime uf bells, and in many of them different peals of from 
5 to 12 or 14 bells are heard from various quarters, chanting 
their heaven-inviting notes in a holy rivalry of praise. How 
| delightful, could we have these soul-enlivening sounds from 
| some of our chure , to take off the heavy monotony 
| of the tolling of the single bells on the Lord's day. é 

Su they were placed in Trinity, St. John's, St. Peter's, 
St. Mark's in the Bowery, St. Stephen's, and in All Saints, 
or in other churches relatively situated. Then the devout 
church-goers t the city, as they went from their re- 

houses to the house of prayer, would all enjoy upon 





walk as oiiarnnntwtnnse ss 
ae Latelenen hearts attuned to praise. But 
I fear we must lesve the completion of such an arrangement 
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SELECTED LITERATURE 


In the mean time, however, could not 
old Trinity wake upand once more sing to us on the Sabbath || ceeded in gaining a lower level of the sierra, where he halted 
day from the height of its venerable tower, that ‘ angel’s mu- and endeavored to rally his panic-struck followers. His no- 


to future generations. “* Amidst this dreadful confusion, the count of Urena suc- 


sic’ which very many in this good city would delight to hear. 
A NEW-YORKER. 


ble comrade, Alonso de Aguilar, still maintuined his position | 
|| on the heights above, refusing all entreaties of his followers | 
| to attempt a retreat. ‘When,’ said he proudly, * was the ban- i 
PARTING. ner of Aguilar ever known to fly frum the field?’ His eldest || 
Not of the boisterous sea— son, the heir of his house and honors, Don Pedro de Cordova, 
aa + sompestopewane a youth of great promise, fought at his side. He had re- 
Py ws pd ihe, te he yd Dried , ceived a severe wound on the head from a stone, and a jave- | 
pe lin had pierced quite through his leg. With one knee resting | 








Not of the pirate’s steel— on the ground, however, he still made a brave defence with | 
iss of the traveller, —~ his sword. The sight was too much for the father, and he 

Weine natives an op rf “4 implored him to suffer himself to be removed from the field. | 

one ow * Let not the hopes of our house be crushed at a single blow,’ | 

Art thou a God at home, . || said he; ‘ go, my son, live as becomes a Christian knight,— | 

Where the bright fireside smiles— \! live, and cherish your desolate mother.’ Ail his entreaties | 
And ant abroad upon the bet were fruitiess, however ; and the gallant boy refused to leave 
Mid danger’s darkest wiles his father’s side, till he was forcibly borne away by the atten- 

What though the eyes so dear dants, who fortunately succeeded in bringing him in safety to | 


To distant regions tura, 
Their tender language in our hearts 
Like vestal fire shall burn. 


What though the voice belov'd 
Respond not to our pain, 

We'll shut its music in the soul 
Until we meet again. 


Farewell! we're travellers all, 
With one blest goal in view— 
One rest—one everlasting home— 
Sweet friends, a sweet adieu! L. H. 8. j 

Connecticut Observer. 


the station occupied by the count of Urena. 
** Meantime the brave little band of cavaliers, who remained 
true to Aguilar, had fallen one after another; and the chief, | 
left almost alone, retreated to a huge rock which rose in the 
iniddle of the plain, and placing his back against it, still made 
fight, though weakened by loss of blvod, like a lion at bay, 
against his enemics. In this situation he was pressed so 
hard by a Moor, of uncommon size and strength, that he was 
compelled to turn and close with him in single combat. The 
strife was long and desperate, till Don Alonso, whose corslet || 
had become unlaced in the previous struggle, having received || 
|| a severe wound in the breast, followed by another on the head, 
| grappled closely with his adversary, and they came rolling |, 
|| on the ground together. The Moor remained uppermost ; 
| but the spirit of the Spanish cavalier had not sunk with his 
| strength, and he proudly excluimed, as if to intimidate his 
|| enemy, ‘I am Don Alonso de Aguilar ;’ to which the other | 
|| rejoined, ‘ And I am the Feri de Ben Estepar,’ a well-known | 
|! name of terror to the Christians. The sound of this detested 
|| name roused all the vengeance of the dying hero; and, gras- | 














From the American Monthly. 
SONNET. 

Lapr, farewell! my heart no more to thee 

Bends like the Parsee to the dawning sun ; 
No more thy beauty lights the world for me, 

Or tints with gold the moments as they run. 
A cloud is on the landscape, and the beams 

That made the valleys so ee fair, 
And scattered diamonds on the gliding streams 












And crowned the mountains in their azure air— | 
Are veiled for ever !—Lady. fare thee well! 
Sadly as one who longeth for a sound 
To break the stillness of a deep profound, 
T turn and strike my‘frail poetic shell: 
Listen! it is the last; for thee alone 
My heart no more shall wake its sorrowing tone. 


—B 
From Prescett’s ‘History of Fordieand aad Isabella.’ 
THE LEGEND OF THE DEATH OF DON DE ALONSO 
AGUILAR. 





Aa expedition had been led into the Alpuxarras, to quell 


|| ping his foe in mortal agony, he rallied his strength fora have [ a grandchild ? 


final blow ; but it was too late,—his hand failed, and he was i 
soon despatched by the daggee of his more vigorous rival.” | 


THE WALTZ. 
* Please you read.” Cymbeline. | 

Allow me, through the columns of the American, to make 

a few remarks upon a subject, with which I doubt not most || 
of your fashionable readers are familiar—I mean the German i 
cutillion, that ; 
* Borne on the breath of Hyperborean gales.’ || 
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them unseen at otler hours, they would hear a different tule. 
While their beauty and grace might be extolled, little would 
they learn in praise of their refinement of feeling, or the 
delicacy of their manners. Few sensible men io this age necd 
to be reminded of the truth of the following lines, when guz- 
ing on the most lovely being floating in the voluptuous W aitz: 

‘ At once love's must endearing thought resign 

To press the hand, so pressed by none but thine: 

To gaze upow that eye which never met 

Another's ardent look without regret; 

Approach the tip, which all without restraint, 

Come vear enougi—it not to touch—to taint ; 

If such thou lovest—iove her theu no more, 

Or give—like her—caresses to a score, 

Her mind with these is gone, and with it go 


The little left behind it to bestow.’ American. 


saeeediaisiaeiiaiiemaen 
THE RECONCILIATION. 

“Well, I think it’s likely ; but don’t tease me any more. 
Your brother has married a poor girl, one whom I forbid him 
to wed, and I wont forgive him if they all starve together.” 

This speech was addr~ssed to a lovely girl scarcely eigh- 
teen, beautiful as the lily that hides itself beneath the dark 


|| waters. She was parting the silvery locks on her father's 


high, handsome forehead, of which her own was a miniature, 
and pleading the cause of her delinquent brother, who had 
married in opposition to her fathex’s will, and had conse- 
quently disinherited. Mr. Wheatly was as a rich old gentie- 
man, a resident of Boston. He was a fat, good matured old 
fellow, somewhat given to mirth and wine, and sat in his arm 
chair from morning till night, smoking his pipe and reading 
the newspapers. Sometimes a story of his own exploits in 
our revolutionary battles, filled up a passing hour. He hod 
two children, the disobedient son, and the beautiful girl be- 
fore spoken of. The fund gi:l went on pleading: 

“Dear father, do forgive him; you don’t know what a beau- 
tiful girl he has married, and—” 

“I think it’s likely,” said the old man—“but done teaze 
me, and open the dvor a little, this plaguy room smokes so.” 

“ Well,” continued Ellen, “ won't you just see her now ? 
she is so good—and the little boy, he looks so innocent.” 

“ What did you say?” interrupted the father, “a boy !— 
Why, Ellen, I never knew that be- 
fore—but I think it’s likely. Well, now give me my choco- 
late, and then go to your music lesson.” 

Ellen left him. The old man's heart began to relent. 

“ Well,” he went on, “Charles was always a goud boy, a 
little wild or so at college, but I indulged him—and he wus 
always good to his old father for ell; but he disobeyed me in 
marrying this peor girl; yet, as my old friend and fellow su!- 
dier, Tom Bonner, used to say, we must forgive. Poor Tom! 


| —1 would give all my old shoes I have got, to know what- 


ever became of him. If I could but find him or one of his 


| has crossed the wide Atlantic, and taken up its residence i children! Heaven grant they ave not suffering! This ploguy 


an insurrection of the Moors, by Don Alonso de Aguilar, the | amid the salons of our fair city—where, strange to say, it | *moky room—how my eyes water! If I did but know who 


elder brother of the Great Captain, and one of the principal | 
nobles of Spain who had served more than forty years against | 
the infidel, and was the fifth lord of his warlike and pious || 
house, who fell fighting in that holy cause. The Moors had 
retreated into the recesses of the mountains, whither the | 
Spaniards had followed them, to a level spot surrounded by ! 


craggy barriers; there seeing no enemy at band, they began | 


to disperse for plander of the rich booty which their wily foe i 
had collected and deposited in this fastness as a lure to | 
greedy invaders. In this straggling condition darkness over | 


took them. i 

“ [t was in vain, that Alonso de Aguilar reminded them, | 
that their wily enemy was still unconquered; or that he en- | 
deavored to force them into the ranks agais, and restore or- 
der. Noone heeded his call, or thought of any thing beyond 
the present moment, and of securing as much booty to him- 
self as he could carry. 

“The Moors, in the mean while, finding themselves no 
longer pursued, were aware of the occupation of the Christians, 
whom they not improbably had purposely decoyed into the 
snare. They resolved to return to the scene of action, and 
surprise their incautious enemy. Stealthily advancing, there- 
fore, under the shadows of night, now falling thick around, 
they poured through the rocky defiles of the inclosure upon | 
the astonished Spaniards. An unlucky explosion, at this eri- | 
sis, of a cask of powder, into which a spark had accidentally | 
fallen, threw a broad glare over the scene, and revealed for 
a moment the situation of the hostile parties ;—the Spaniards | 
in the utmost disorder, many of them without arms, and stag- 
gering under the weight of their fatal booty ; while their en- 
emies were seen gliding like so many demons of darkness 
through every crevice and avenue of the inclosure, in the act | 
of springing on their devoted victim. This appalling spec- 
tacle, vanishing almost as soon as seen, and followed by the 
hideous yells and war-cries of the assailants, struck a panic 
into the of the soldiers, who fled, scarcely offering any 
resistance. The darkness of the night was as favorable to 
the Moors, familiar with all the intricacies of the ground, as 
p was fatal to the — oe bewildered in Nm oe 

the sierra, and losi ir footing at every step, 
the sworde of their mn heron or went down the dark gulfs 








it has found favor with all: young men, and maidens—old | 
men, and children—the moustached dandy, and the grey- I 
headed sire—the blooming girl of ‘ wiiehing seventeen,” 
and the faded grandmother. Would t’ heaven it had remain- 
ed at home, content with bewitching the genile beings who 
dwell on the borders of its native Rhine. 

Should there be any among those who peruse your columns, 
who may be ignorant of the character of this German dance, 
let me say that it consists throughout of waltzing, and not to 
enter into an enumeration of the various evolutions intro- 
duced—which I shou'd almost as soon think of performing 
as of describing—it is sufficient to state, that the danseuses | 
waltz not only with their partners, but with all indiscrimina- 
tely. A gentleman selecting the lady of his choice— 

Leads forth the ready maid. whose risiug Auch; 
Might once have been mistaken for a biush, 
and his partner at the same moment, with a presence of mind 
that cannot be too highly commended, casts a glance around 
the circle, and advancing to her chosen knight, gracefully 
places her band upon his arm, and is presently whirled about | 
the room, circled in his close embrace, 
‘Round all the confines of the yielded waist, 
The strangest hand may wander undisplaced.’ 
After two or three circumvolutions, they resume their 
respective places, and two other couples continue the game— 
* Thus front to front, the partners move or stand— 
The foot may rest, but none withdraw the hand— 
No damsel faints, « hea rather closely pressed, 
But more caressing seems, when most caressed, 
Superfluous — joe and reviving ealts, 
Both banished by the sovereign cordial Waltz.’ 

I find my author, Mr. Editor, tells the story better than I 
could possibly do—and as he spoke from experience, and is 
moreover a favorite with the sex generally, being not only a 

, but a Lord! perhaps our young countrywomen may 
isten to wholesome truths, when they flow from Byron's pen. 
may rest assured, that however delightful they may find 

the Waltz, even though it be in their opinion ‘ so enchanting- 
ly sweet’ and ‘ perfectly divine’—it by no means raises them 
in the opinion of thosc whose respect is the most valuable, 
nor yet in that of the fashionable gentlemen to whose arms 
they so readily resignthemselves. Whatever flattering words 
the impulse of tho moment, or habitual gallantry, may lead 
these to utter, amid the glitter of the ball-room, or in the 
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this girl was, that my Charles has married ; but 1 have never 
inquired her name. I will find out, and—" 

** I think it’s likely,” said the old man. 

Ellen led into the room a beautiful boy about two years o'd. 
His curly bair and rosy cheeks could not but make one lcve 
hi 


m. 

‘Who is thet?” said the old man, wiping his eyes. 

“That, that is Charles’ boy,” said Ellen, throwing one of 
her arms around her father’s neck, with the other she placed 
the child on his knee. The child looked tenderly up in his 
face, and lisped vut. 

“ Grand-pa, what makes you cry so!” 

The old manclasped the child to bis bosom and kissed him 
again and ugain. After his emotion bad a little subsided, Le 
bade the child to tell his name. 

“ Thomas Bonner Wheatly,” said the boy, “I am named 
after my grandfather?” 

“What do I hear?” said the old man, ‘ Thomas Bonner 
your grandfather 1” 

“Yes,” lisped the boy, “ and he lives with me at 
«Get me my cane,”’ said the old man, “ and come Ellen— 
be quick, child.” 

They started off at a quick pace, which soon brought them 
to the poor, though neat lodgings of his son. There he be- 
held his old friend, Thomas Bonner, seated in one cornet 
weaving baskets, while his swathed limbs showed how 01 a- 
ble he was to perform the accessary task. His lovely daugliter, 
the wife of Charles, was preparing their frugal mea!, anc 
Charles was out seeking employment to support his needy 
family. 

S all my fault,” sobbed the old man, es he embraced 
his friend, who was nearly petrified with amazement, 

“Come,” said Mr. Wheatly, “ come all of you home with 
me; we will all live together; there is plenty of room in my 
house for us all.” ’ 

By this time Charles had come. He asked his father’s 
forgiveness, which was freely forgiven, and Ellen was almost 
mad with joy. ‘ 

“Oh, how happy we shall be!” she exclaimed, “ and f0- 

ther will love our littke Thomas so, and he will be your pe', 
wont ho, father?” 

“ Ay,” said the old man, “I think it’s very likely.” 
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and precipices which yawned all around. 


soft tete a tete—could the spirits of these ladies feir, attend 





A liar begins by making falsehood like fruth, and 
ends by m truth oppour Whe felechoud: 
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OLLAPODRIDA, 
A poverty-stricken Editor in Boston hits off the sleigh- | 


riders thus? ; L 
They go or tick, who ride in sleighs, 
And laugh at him who walks, and pays. 


A judge in Ken'ucky has decided that a dandy is a nui- 
sance, and may be kicked into the gutter the sume as any | 
other puppy- 





Kuowledge and Ignorance.‘ The man of knowle-Ige 
lives eternaily after nis death, while his members are redu- 
ced todust beneaththe tomb. But the ignorant man is dead 


even while he walks upon the earth; be is numbered with || sith bie life. In a few years afverwarde, she lost all her! 


living men, and yet existeth not.” | 
a i} 

Tranquility of Mind.—A pervading tranquility is gene-| 
raliy the characteristic of the first order of minds, as restless- | 
ness is of the second. The planets twinkle, the fixed stars 
shine with unbroken steadiness. 


| 


A Grahamite in Cincinnati argujics thus: 
If wine is poison, so is tea— 
Oaly in another shape : 
What matter whether one is kill'd 
By canister or grape ? H 





The Spaniard sleeps on every | 
fiddles upon every thing ; 


e+ | 
the British Islanders eat) 


Every nation has its traits. 
affuir of importance; the Italian 
the French promise every thing; 
upon every thing; an1 the Americans talk upon every thing. 


‘Do you find the bump of generosity there?” said a silly 
fellow, whose head was undergoing phrenological inspection. || 
“ There is something bere ratl er giving,” said the man | 
of heads, pressing his fingers on the skull. Galaxy. | 


Milliner.—This word is a corruption of ‘ Milaner,’ which: | 
signified a person from Milan, in Ltaly, fiom whence at one i} 
tine came certain female tashions, first introduced by a per- || 
sou from that city. Aftera while every one who pursued |) 
the business was called a Milaner, and afterwards, as the ori- 
gin of the word became forgotten, a Milhiner. 


A Crusty Old Buche!or's Opinion.—Many women are be- 


loved when they are not. 


take alter Mariage. j 


MOTTO OF THE HORSE. 
Up bill indulge me—down the deep ascent 
Spare.2nd don't urge me when my strength is spent; 
Impel me briskly oer the level earth, 
But, io the stabie, dent forget my worth. 


Say and Said.—* Mr. B. did you say or did you not say 
what t said you said? Because C. said you suid you neve: 
did say what I said yon «aid. Now, if you did say that vou 


Pontiac Herald. 


Ladies Beware !—Red noses are said to be among the in- | 
jurious effects of tight lacing. 


They gcwerally discover their mis- || [do not interfere in the household aT urs 
| 


| 
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Accommodations in the West.— Traveller—(dismounting | 
sta tavern) —Hulloa, laudiord, can L get Jodgmgs here tor) 
aught? ii 

Landlord—No, sir, every reom in the house is engaged, | 
Lraveller—Cau't you even give me a biunket, und a bunch I 
uf shavings for a pillow, in your bar-room Tf i 
Landlord—No, sir; there's not a square foot of space un-| 
occupied any where in my house. 
Traveller—Then I'l thank yuu, sir, to shove a pole, well 
secured, out of your second story window, and [’il roost on, 
that. Tennessee paper. — 
Constancy.—-When Petrarch first saw Laura, she was) 
young and beautiful—be loved her, and the feeling ended only | 


beauty. When hardly thirty-five years of uge, Petrarch said, 
in one of his works, “If 1 had loved her person only, I had | 
changed her long since.” His friends wondered how beauty 
so withered should continue to inspire so ardent an attach- 
ment. ‘ What matters it,” answered Petrarch, ** if the bow 
can no longer wound, since the oxe inflicted continues to 
bleed?” 

Novel Courtship.—1 courted her under singular cireum- 
stances. I won her through a rash vow. Thus: I saw her | 
—I loved her—I propesed—she refused. ‘* You love ano- 
ther,” said I. * Spare my blushes,” «aid she. “* Very good,” 
L exclaimed: “if he remain here I'll skin him.” I wrote 
him a note. I said it was a painful thing—ard so it was. I 
said I had pledged my word as a gentieman to skin him— 
my charactet was at stauke—I had no alternative. Asan 


| ollicer in his Majesty’s service, | was Lound to do it. I re- 


gretted the necessity, but it must be done. He was open to 
conviction. He saw that the rules of the service were imper- 
ative. He fledI married her. Capt. Tiger. 
Friendship in Marriage.—The wife who wishes ardently 
to have her husband act the part of a true friend, must set 
the example. As ‘ love, and love only, is loan for love,” so 
friendship only is the loan for friendship—TI mean for a friend- 


ship which is permanent and worth possessing. 
| 


A servant once enternng in a fright the study of his mnostert 


| who was in deep thought and contemplation, told him tha, 
loved without Koewing u, but more women think they are || the house was en fire. 


** Weil,” said he, ‘inform my wite, 


” 





Tue Himactarva \oustatxs.—Eaxtruct of a letter from the 
Rev. James Wii-on? 
You wiil see trom the name at the head of this that I am 


i not now a dwellerin the Plains. When | used, in my native 
| valley, to read geography, and trace the immense Himalaya 
| range on the map, [ tittle thought of being a trozlodyte looke 
ling out from among the rocks which form its awful battle- 


ment. But se it is. [now occupy half of a lithe house 


| built on the side of a mountain. 
did not say what I suid you suid, then what did you any?” |} 


Immediately at the back of the house, the mountain rises 


|} to the hight of 1,000 or 1,200 fect, so steep that wo have to 


ascend by a winding path—and below, a pumpkin rolled from 


|| our front door would descend more than 1,000 feet into an 


| immen vine. 
How to avoid Colds.—An English paper says, “ Lave the | : satan 


All around, as far as the eye can reach, it 
1s niught but mountain heaped upon mountain—Alp upon 


feet in cold water every morning you dress, wipe them clean | Alp—in all the wild confusion of nature: far more rugged 


and dry, and you wiil ns be likely to take cold if yuu contin- 
ue the practice regularly.” 


A MILLINER’S CARD. 
When lovely woman longs to marry, 
And snatch a victim from the beaux, 
What charm the soft design will carry? 
What art will make the men propose ? 
The ony art, her schemes to cover, 
To give her wishes sure success— 
To gain, to fix a captive lover, 
Aud ‘ wring his busoin’ isTO DRESS. 
Not at Home.—“‘Is Mr. Blister within?” 
“No, he is vut of town,” remarked the servant. 
“When can I see him?” 
“IT don’t know: have you any special business with Mr. | 
Biuster ?” 
“Yes, there is a small bill which I wish to settle.” 
“* Weill,” said the servant, “ I don’t know whether he will 
return this week or not.”’ 
* But I wish to pay the Lill, as I am to leave town imme- | 
diately.” | 
_ “Ob! you wish to pay him some money! He is up stairs, | 
I'm thinking—I’Il call him. Piease to walk into the drawing 
room—take a chair, sir—your hat if you please Mr. Blaster’ 
will be with you in a moment.” Amarauth. 


A lady's secrecy has been complimented in thyme— 
“ She's secret as the grave! allow.” 
“T do—I cannot doubt it; 
But ‘tis a grave with tombstones on, 
That tells you all about it.” 


Ol.l Maids.—Say what you will of old maids, their love is 
Eenerally more strong and sincere than that of the young | 
miik-and-water creatures whose hearts vibrate between the 
jvys of wedlock and the dissipations of a ball-room. Until | 
the heart of woman is capable of settling firmly and exclu- 
sively on one object, ber love is like a Mgy shower, which 


| 
H 
| 


i 
' 
‘ 
’ 


and precipitous and grand than any thing I have ever seen in 
the Alleghanies. And far above all, the snow clad summit of 


i} the Himalaya, towering in pure, unsullied beauty and awful 


solitude. Here lie the snows of ages—untrod, unsullied by | 
the foot of man. Whenever your eye rests upon it, your mind 
is filled with the pleasing thought that at least one thing on 
earth is pure, and suffered to remain so. The bights of the 
Himalaya have never been visited by man; nor is it known | 


|| that any living thing ventures to perch its aim so high. The! 


mountains around us (or hills, as they are called when con- | 
trasted with the immense piles around,) are thinly covered, | 
on the higher ranges. with pine and fir trees. The lower!) 
range presents, at this season, nothing to the sight except | 
rocks and a long brown grass, with a grove of dwarfish pine. || 
There is no level ground—nothing but towering mountain and 
deep ravine. 
There is one mountain peak, across the dell from our door, | 
which stands in solitary grandeur, far above its fellows. It} 


, admiration, as a modest son of genius. 


Mons. Jacques Laritre.—Louis XVIII. and the Empe- 
ror Napoleon rendered a fattening homage to his reputation 
and probity when they deposited in his bands, a sum of four 
millions whea they lett Paria, the Kong for bis exile at Ghent, 
in the month of March, and the Enperor thiee months after. 
wards for his cuptivity at St. Helena. Nupoleon sent for M. 
Laffitte, and offering him a seat, said, “1 have occosion for 
your services, and I thank you ‘for the alucrny with which 
you have come to me. 1 am going to leave the country. I 
know not what fate is reserved for me, but I have a deposit 
to confide to you; it cannot be in betier hands—it is here,” 
The Emperor then gave him three millions of francs in gold 
and one million in bank notes. M. Laffitte took a pento write 
areceipt. “ What are you shout?” said Napoleon, seizing 
his arm; “ your word in sufficient.” That is enough between 
us. ‘ Besides,” added he graciously. “I might be taken 
on the road ; your signature would compromise you, perhaps; 
I will not have it—I will not have it.” “ Sire.” said Loffine, 
with visible emotion, “‘ allow me to ask towhat Lam indebted 
for the favor of being chosen by your Majesty on this occa- 
sion?” The Emperor, smiling, replied, ** I know that your 
ideas are opposed to my system of government, but 1 know 
you; you are an honest man, and I have reckoned upon you,” 
At the time when the remains of the army of Wate:loo hed 
rallied round the wall of Paris the greatest excitement pre- 
vailed, and there were strong suspicious of treason. The 
army wanted provisions and munition, and the capial was 
threatened with all the horrors of war. The treasury was 
empty, and the provisional government strongly urged M. 
Laffitte to give up toitthe disposable funds of the Bank. The 
conscientious governor, however, said he would not dispose 
of the property of others, but that he possessed two millions 
of gold bimself, and this sum he hastened to place at the dis 

al of the government for the wants of the country Blu- 
cher demanded a war contribution of thirty milhons for the 
next day, and insisted that a first instalment of 300,000 francs 
should be paid immediately, under a threat of burning Paris 
if the required sum was not forthcoming within the time pre- 
scribed. A subscription was opened, but the patriotic offers 
fell miserably short of the required sum. M. Laffiuie, however, 
immediately offered the 300,000 francs required, and guaran- 
ted the remainder of the sum for the next day. 


Tux Amesitizs axpD Mopestr or trex Gexivs.— 
Haydn's admiration of Mozart has, been recorded in serious 
ways. Upon cne occasion these two illustrious men were in- 
vited to assist in the musical department of Leopold's coro- 
nation at Prague; but Haydn declined attending, and for the 
following reason. * Where Mozartis, Haydn dare not come.” 
Mozart was accustomed to call Haydn his master, and he in- 
scribed to him a set of quartetts in these words :—** The dedi- 
cation of this work is due to Haydn; since, from his exam- 
ples, Llearnt how to compose Quartets.” He also attributed 
the subsequent improvement in his atyle to the conversations 
he had enjoyed with Gluck while in Vienna, added to bis 
study of the works of that great master. When Sebastian 
Bach was asked how he succeeded in becoming so eminent 
an organist, he answered, ‘I was industrious; whoever is 
equally dilligent, will be equelly successful.—To a pupil who 
complained that the lesson he had set him was too difficult 
—Bach, with his recurded sweet smile, said, “ Only practice 
it steadily, and you will play it well. You have ten as good 
fingers as I have; and nature has given me no endowment 
that she has not as ficely extended to you. Judging by my- 


_ self, application is every thing.” Another anecdote of Bach, 


as connected with Handel, raises him still higher in one's 
So highly did he es- 
teem the talent of the latter, that he expressed the greatest 
anxiety to become personally acquainted with him: at the 

int of time, however, when heexpected to realize his wish, 
Handel left Germony for England. At three subsequent in- 
tervals he returned to visit his native town of Halle. Upon 
the first occasion in 1719, Bach, who was at Coethen, only 
four miles distant, set off as soon as he heard of his arrival ; 
but Handel had left that very morning. At the time of Han- 
del’s second visit, in 1735, Bach was at Leipsic, but confined 
by illness. He sent his son to him with a polite request that 
Handel would come to him. The engagements of the latter 


——=s 


|| is intensely interesting to see it gathering the clouds around |! were too numerous to allow of his accepting the invitation. 


its brow. When the elements are gathering their strength | When Handel made his last visit to Halle, 1753, Bach was 
for a storni, you see the dark, awful cloud, resting on the || dead. We can scarcely imagine an “engagement” that 
summit. It seems us if the eternal fires of the globe had | sought to have interfered with a desired interview on the part 
waked up their united strength to finda passnge out. and had | of such a man as Sebastian Bach. Musical Wold, 
forced their way so far, that their smoke had found vent at | - 
that peak, and were forming a massive, awful pillar; and | Derixition or a Kiss.—A kiss is thus defined in a love- 
you feel a trembling apprehension of seeing the developement |, letter written in the year 1679, and translated frum the Ger- 
of the volcano. | man:—* What isa kiss? A kies is, as it were, a seal, expres- 
At other times you fancy you see ia itanexhibition—though sing our sincere attachment—the pledge of future uniou—e 
on a much larger scale—of the scene where Moses was called |, dumb, but at the same, audible language of a loving heart—a 
to leave the awe-struck hosts of Israel, and go up, alone, to | present, which, at the time it is given, is taking from us the 





| a summit covered with darkness and streaked with lightning, | impression on an ivory coral press—the striking of two flats 
crimson ounded heart 


and hold converse with Israel's God. against another—a balsam for a love-w 

At other times the clouds form a belt of various density, —a sweet bite of the lip—an affectionate pinching of the 
at its base, while the summit smiles in the serene air above. | mouth—a delicious dish that is eaten with scarlet spoont—e 
Sometimes the sun breaks out upon the cloud when thus | sweetmeat which does not satisfy our hunger—e fruit which 
stretching a belt around its base, and fills it with a Lrightness || is and gathered at the same time—the quickest ex- 
—not brilliancy—{at a moonlight brightness, painfull for the senged qengens and answers of two lovers—the fourth 
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Free Benking. —The faciliny and signally uniform success 
of fire-side campaigns has long since passed intu a proverb. 
Shakspeare’s pithy apothegm—‘ If to do were as easy as to 
know what to do,’ &c.—lives in our mind, though the precise 
words may have escaped our memory; and we fancy its spirit 
quite as applicable to legislation as to other undertakings. 
To decide off-hand that this or that law should be enacted— 
soch an abuse or evil suppressed, and a hundred specific bene- 
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) Securities—the evidences of debt issued by the Federal Gov | 
ernment ot those of the several States—is a better basis for | 
Bank issues than even specie itself, because ut once produc 
tive and certain; the other, that the actual capital of a Bank— | 
we mean simply the basis of its issues—ought not to be 
loaned out to its customers on mere personal security. We | 
believe these propositions will be found embodied in the new | 
Banking System, whatever the precise shape it may assume. 
The idea of making Public Stocks a basis of Bank issues 
and a pledge of their redemption we regard as a noble one. 
They are hardly less reliable, while they are more easily 





fts and advantages secured to the community, is remarkably 
easy; we all have the talent, and are apt to be liberal in its 
exercise. You shall find one hundred men who will tell pre- | 


cisely how Hannibal might have taken Rome or nego sent amount of Bank issues. Now. by exchanging three- 


conquered Russia, to one who could have led an army over | 
the Alps. But legislation is peculiarly exposed to this ope | 
cies of criticism, in that the obstacles to its perfect adaptation | 

and success, not being physical, are developed only by re-| 

fection and inquiry. 
easier he usually imagines it to conduct properly and bene- 

fcially the affairs of a nation. Jack Cade could have gov- 

erned an empire to perfection, in his own mind, with less | 
trouble than a very subordinate post would have entailed on | 
John Marshall. The good lady who wondered why Parlia-| 
ment did not at once pass a law to prevent the explosion of | 
steam-boilers did not differ widely from a very large class of | 
respectables who may laugh at her absurdity. The legisla-_ 
tion whicheshould prevent all human ills and secure all im- | 
aginable benefits is not for this world. A bad government | 
may do any conceivable amount of injury without requiring 
much time for it: a good one shall be ten times as long in} 
barely regaining the ground which has thus been thrown away. | 


We have been led into this train of reflection by observing | 


the difficulties which surround the settlement of the subject | 
of Banking. The writer of this article has been fur some | 

days in attendance on the deliberations of the Legislature of | 
New York, and is fully convinced that a large majority of | 
each House and each party earnestly desires the passage of 
a General Banking Law, if one can be so framed as, while it 
extends to every citizen the right of embarking in the busi- 
ness without a special charter or act of incorporation, 1t | 
shail at the same time secure to the community the pre 
of a sound, stable and uniform currency. To many—perhaps 
to most—all this appears very easily effected. Only repeal 
the Restraining Law, and authorize by a general provision or 
declaration the forming of companies to carry on Banking, 


The less on individual knows, _ principle of making Public Stocks one of the bases of Bank- | 


\ this tested by itself somewhat after the following fashion . 


transferable, than specie itself. The advantage of their em- 
ployment is very great. Let us suppose that eighty millions 
of specie would be a fair allowance for the basis of our pre- 


fourths of this fur Public Securities instead of sending them 
abroad in lieu or in quest of specie, the country saves the in- 
terest on sixty millions, which at five per cent. is three mil-) 
|| lions of dollars perannum. Is not thisaconsideration? The 





ing and Currency is recognized both in Mr. Verplanck's bill | 
before the Senate and Mr. Patterson's befure the House; but 
we believe its introduction into the Banking System of this, 
State was first proposed by our fellow citizen, Willis Hall, Esq. | 
Of Real Estate, as a basis of Banking, we shall take another | 
occasion to speak. We are not yet so fully convinced of the 
feasibility of employing it as in the instance of Public Stocks. 
Of the latter we have no doubts. We could wish to have | 


|| Let an act be passed authorizing any person or company to, 
deposite approved and undoubted Public Securities with the | 
State, in such a manner as to render them perfectly secure 





from loss, ard let such person or company receive from the 
State certificates of such deposite in such sums as might be , 
required. (Let these all be struck from one set of plates and | 
one lot of paper, and it would affurd an effectual security 
against counterfeits.) Let the name of the depusiter and 
his place of redemption appear in writing on the printed note; 
and let these certificates be circulated and redeemed as they 
now are. In case of any failure to redeem, let the holder 
protest, and proceed at once to the proper State officer, who 
shall sell enough of the deposited stock of the issuer to buy | 
| the note or notes in specie. Why would not this be a per- 
feetly safe and wholesome o pageres cusanay? 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Aceany, Tuesday, Feb. 27,1838. | 
Tue BILL AUTHORIZING THE IssuE OF SMALL Notes BY! 





and the whole thing is accomplished. But is this all that) 
is necessary? Shall no provision be made for the redemp- | 
tion of notes issued under so liberal an invitation? If yea, | 
of what nature? Shall these banks give security to the | 
State? Shall they verify their solvency before a public offi-| 
cer? Shall their stockholders be individually liable to the | 
amount of their whole fortunes beyond the loss of their stock? 
Shall their capitals be retained in specie and cash funds ?— 
Shall they be invested in public securities?—or may their 
business be based upon Real Estate? These and many other 
questions which are not to be safely answered in a breath 
must be discussed and determined; and the answers they re- 
ceive must materially affect the provisions of the General 
Banking Law. 

We have little or no doubt that such a law will be passed 
at this session, although little apparent progress has been 
made at the time of this writing. Of itscharacter and effect, 
no man may yet speak with confidence. The House last 
Wednesday decided that the personal liability of stockholders 
should form a feature of their pending bill. Should this be 
sustained, we shall look upon it asa virtual defeat of the 
measure. But it will not. 

Whatever may be tho issue at this time, there can be no 
doubt that our Banking Systom will speedily be relieved of 
the feature of special incorporation, which is to many so ob- 
noxious, and the business be regulated entirely by general 
provisions. The perfecting of those provisions must be the 
work of time, experience, and care. Beyond the establish- 
ment of the great principle, our Legislature can hardly do too 
little at first, Two salutary and practical truths, we hope, 


our Baxks Has PasseD—or rather the Suspension substi- 
tute of the Senate for the original Repeal bill of the House | 
will doubtless pass the House this evening; and, as the Sen- 
ate’s bill is swallowed whole by the House, the Governor will | 


l|over its back, will become a law. 











not dream of vetoing it—so that you may safely assure your 
readers that, cre your paper gees to press, it will have be-_ 
come a law. 

You mentioned in a postscript to your last the disagree- 
ment of the joint Committee of Conference. Where the 
blame rests, if any, the People mustdetermine. The House, 
very early in the session, passed a bill for the Repeal of the | 
Small Note Prohibition; the Senate, after keeping it some | 
three or four weeks, returned it—or rather, did not return | 
it—but sent another bill in its stead, which first repeals the 
law of 1835, then says the Banks must pay specie for all 
their Small Notes on demand, and winds up with a re-enact 
ment of the law, to take effect in two or three years. There 
was not a single section of the House bill retained, nor even 
the title. 

The House did not relish this an atom. They protested 
that it was a violation, evasion, defiance of the popular will— 
that it was an insult and indignity to the House, and could 
not be borne. They voted not to concur in the amendments. 

The Senate adhered, and asked aconference. The House 
acceded, and conferees were appointed. But this amounted 
to nothing. Two points divided the antagonists. The House 
asked Repeal—tho Senate would grant but a Suspension; 
the House wished Small Notes on the same footing as large 
ones—the Senate insisted that the Small Notes should be 
constantly payable in specie, though the Suspension Law 





—_—_——— 
House Committee offvred to give up Repeal and take Sus- 
pension if the Senate would concede the other point; the 
Senate Committee declined this, and would only agree to pro- 
long the Suspension a year. 


This was thought worse than 
nothing; since the policy of the State should be settled one 
way or the uther. But neither party could go further, and 
they agreed to disagree, and so reported to their respective 
Houses. 

Here the matter rested until yesterday; when Mr. Abijah 
Mann, who had been engaged in two or three skirmishes in 
the course of the morning, and been somewhat worsted—not 
at all to the improvement of bis temper—rose to call the at- 
tention of the House to this Small Bill business. The Con- 
ference Report had lain long enough on the table. There 
had been abundant time for those out-of-door consultations 
and discussions which he understood were not yet concluded. 
The Speaker reminded the gentleman from Herkimer that a 
motion to take up this subject would not be debatable. Mr. 
M. was proceeding, when the Speaker reminded him that 
there was no subject before the House. Mr. Mann declared 
that he intended to move the indefinite postponement of the 
Small Note Bill. As he could not do this, however, until it 
was before the House, and the House refused to take it up, 
he was obliged to give over. 

I suppose the out-of-door discussions of which Mr. M. 
spoke so tartly were concluded last night; for this morning, 
when the morning routine bad been finished, Mr. Taylor of 
Ontario, Chairman of the Conference Committee, moved that 


|| the House take up the Report of that Committee, and that 


it recede from its non-concurrence with the Senate’s amend- 
| ments, and proceed to take the medicine just as prescribed. 
The way he talked on this motion was somewhatsaucy. Mr. 
Silliman of Kings spoke very briefly, but not at all in the 
milk-and-water vein; and Gen. F. C. White of Oneida fol- 
| lowed, as savage as ameat-axe. Thence the battje has raged 
through the day between Messrs. L. F. Allen, Tobey, Ham- 

mond and Barnard, on the one side, and Messrs. Hulbert, 
Hoard, Wardwell and Mann, on the other; and at the usual 
heur of adjournment, an evening session was ordered, to 
afford a full opportunity of letting off steam. That business 
is now in full operation, and may be kept up till midnight; 


|| but it will close with the passage of the bill with but some 


\| half a dozen dissenting voices; and the bantling of the Sen- 
|| ate, after the Whigs shall have kicked, cuffed, abused and 
spit upon it to their hearts’ content, and scourged its authors 
Well, if it bring Small 
Bills of our own Banks, we shall welcome them, any how. 
Not much progress has been made with the General Bank 


| Law in either House, but one will be passed—rely on that. 


A resolution to inquire into the expediency of authorizing 


|| a limited issue of Bank Post Notes has been adopted. 








Coxsecticvt.—-The elections take place in this state on 
‘the first Monday in April. There are now three parties fair- 
‘| ly in the field. The Democratic Convention met at Middle- 
town on Wednesday, the 2st ult. and nominated, as their 


| candidates, 


SETH P. BEERS, for Governor. 

JOUN STEWART, for Lieut. Governor. 
JEREMIAH BROWN, for Treasurer. 
JABEZ L. WHITE, Jr. for Secretary. 
WILLIAM FIELD, for Comptroller. 


The Whig Convention, which assembled at Hartford on 
the 14th ult., nominated 


WILLIAM W. ELLSWORTH, for Governor. 
CHARLES W. HAWLEY, for Lieut. Governor. 
HIRAM RIDER, for Treasurer. 

ROYAL R. HINMAN, for Secretary. 

HENRY KILBOURN, for Comptroller. 


A third party (Conservatives) held a Convention at Hart: 
ford on the 8th ult., and nominated 


ELISHA PHELPS, for Governor. a © 
THOMAS CLARK, for Lieut. Governor. 

JEREMIAH BROWN, for Treasurer. 

ROYAL R. HINMAN, for Socnwasy. 

JOSEPH BARBER, for 


The forthcoming contest will be an esuseally spirited one, 
and there's no predicting which will succeed. As the Demo- 
crats are somewhat divided, however, it is supposed that the 
Whigs stand the best chance. 

New-Jerszy.—The Legislature have re-chartered the 
Trenton Bank for 20 years without restrictions of any kind 
They will go into joint meeting for the appointment of offi ; 

















have already been established: first, that undoubted Public 


dves not oxpire until the 16th of May. In conference, the 


cors to-dey, Feb. 22d, when it will adjourn sins die] = * 
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Tae Washington Murder.—Un the 12ch inst. the Hen. 
Jonathan Cilley, of Maine, made use of certain words in de- 
bate, which were disrespectful to Col. J. W. Webb, of the 
Morning Courier and Enquirer, published in this city. On 
the 21st inst. Col. Webb, being in Washington, add d to 
Mr. Cilley the following note, and icated it through 
the hands of the Hon. Mr. Graves, of Kentucky. 

Gapssy's Hore, Wasutxeton, Feb. 21, 1838. 
To the Hon. Jonathan Ciiley. 

Sir—in the Washington Globe of the 12th inst. you are re- 
ported to have said, in the course of tne debate which took 
place in the House of Representatives on that day, growing 
out of a publication made in the New-York Courier and En 
quirer, ‘‘ He (you) knew nothing of this Editor ; but if it was 
the same editor who had once made grave charges against an 
institation of this country, and afterwards was said to have 
received facilities to the amount of some $52,000 from the 
seme institution, and gave it its hearty support, he did not 
think his charges were entitled to much credit in an American 
Congress.” ; 

I deem it my daty to apprise you, sir, that I am the Editor 
of the paper in which the letter from the ‘Spy in Wasbing- 
ton,’ charging a member of Congress with corruption, was 
first published; and the object of this communication is to in- 
quire of you whether 1 am the Editor to whom you alluded, 








THE NEW-YORKER. 


in procucing a rifle. Mr. Jones sent one to Mr. Wise, with 


powder and balls, with a polite note offering the use of it. 


This account of the correspondence, which we compress 
from the official statement of the seconds, published in the 
Washington Globe, concludes with the following description 
of the affair, signed by the seconds : 

“* After the reception of this note from Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Wise called un him, at Dr. Reilley’s, and informed Mr. Jones 
that Mr. Graves bad procured a rifle other than that left at 
his room by Dr. Duncan, and would be ready for the meeting 
at 3 o'clock, P. M. It was then agreed that the parties 
| should meet at the Anacosta bridge, on the road to Mariboro, 
| in Maryland, between the hours of 14 and 24 o'clock, P. M. 
| and if either got there first he should wait for the other; and 
| that they would thence proceed out of the District. Accord- 
ingly the parties met at the bridge, Mr. Cilley and his party 
arriving there first, and all proceeded, about 2 o'clock, P. M. 
to the place of meeting. On arriving at the place, Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Wise immediately proceeded to mark off the ground 
They then decided the choice of positions. Mr. Wise won 
the position, and consequently Mr. Jonea had the giving of 
the word. At this time Mr. Jones was informed by Mr. Wise 
that two gentlemen (Mr. Calhoon, of Kentucky, and Mr. 








Hawes, of Kentucky.) were at some distance off, spectators, | 


but they should not approach the ground. 


returned to Mr. Jones, and suid: ‘Mr. Jones, this answer 
leaves Mr. Graves precisely in the position in which be stood 
when the challenge was sent.’ Much conversation then en- 
sued between the seconds and their friends, but-no nearer ap- 
proach to reconciliation being made, the challenge was re- 
newed, and another shot was exchanged in a manner perfect- 
ly fair and Lionorable to all parties. After this, the seconds 
and the friends again assembled, and the challenge was again 
withdrawn, and very similar conversation to that afier the 
first exchange of shots again ensued. Mr. Jones then re- 
marked: ‘ Mr. Wise, my friend, in coming to the ground, and 
exchanging shots with Me. Graves, has shown to the world 
that, in declining to receive the note of Col. Webb, he did 
not do so because he dreaded a controversy. He has shown 
himself a brave man, and disposed to vender satisfaction to 
Mr. Graves. I do think that he has done so, and that the 
matter should end here.’ To this, Mr. Wise replied, in sub» 
stance, ‘ Mr. Jones, Mr. Cilley has already expressed his re- 
spect for Mr. Graves in the wrillen correspondence, and Mr. 
Graves does not require of Mr. Cilley a certificate of charac- 
ter for Col. Webb; be considers himself bound not only to 
preserve the respect due to himself, but to defend the honor 
of his friend Col. Webb.’ These words of Mr. Wise, Mr. 
Jones recollects, and Mr. Wise thinks he added the words: 
‘ Mr. Graves only insists that he has not borne the note of a 

man who is not a man of honor and nota gentleman.’ After 




















e : : : Mr. Jones replied || much more conversation, and ineffectual attempts to sdj 
and if — a explanation which the character of your | that he objected to their coming on the ground, ns it was the matter, the challenge was again renewed ; on whilst the 
remark "Caravan, your ob’t serv't, against the articles of the meeting, but he entertained for them || friends were again loading the rifles for the third exchange of 

J. WATSON WEBB. i the highest respect. Mr. Wise alsoinformed Mr. Jones that, i shots, Mr. Jones and Mr. Wise walked epart, and each pro- 

This note. when presented by Mr. Graves, was refused ac- | ey —— One he an on <r anys treo - , posed to the other anxiously to settle the affuir. Mr. Wise 

; : -.y || es; that if he (Mr. Jones uired him to do so, he would | asked Mr. Jones ‘If Mr. Cilley cou!d not assign t * 

coptance by Br. Cifey, on the ground thet bo did net wish]. odiasely send one of thom eway. Upon Mr. Jones’ find- Il for declining to aaa ho cunres Gk: wove tihat be Mr. 
to be drawninto a controversy un account of words speken in | ing that the rifle was unloaded, he consented that it should || Cilley) did not hold himself accountable to Col. Webb for 
debate concerning a cunductor of the public press. | remain in one of the carriages. There were, it is proper to i words spoken in debate!’ Mr. Jones replied that ‘ Mr. Cil- 
The following communication by a correspondent of the || femark, several persons on the ground, (besides the hack- ! ley would not assign that 1eason, because he did not wish to 
Courier ssome to bee simple account of what eccurred et the i| drivers and the two genilemen before mentioned at a distance) | be understood as expressing the opinion whether he was or 
: s | who were there without the authority or consent of either | was not accountable for words spoken in debate.’ Mr. Wise 
interview : | party or their friends, as far as is known either to Mr. Jones || then, according to his recollection, asked Mr. Jones whether 
“ Mr. Cilley, after taking the note in his hand and being or Mr. Wise, and one of these persons was supposed to be the | * Mr. Cilley would not say that, in declining to receive the 
apprised of its contents, declined receiving it, and, as an eye- || owner of the field. Shortly after the hour of 3 o'clock, P. M. | note of Col. Webb, he meant no disrespect to Mr. Graves, 
witness of the transaction states, threw it somewhat con- \ the rifles were loade.! in the presence of the seconds; the \| either directly or indirectly ?” To whieb Mr. Jones replied 
temptuously into the hat of Mr. Graves, which Mr. G. held | parties were called together—they were fully instructed by | affirmatively, adding, ‘Mr. Cilley entertains the highest re- 
inhis hand. Mr. Graves ugain tendered it, and said, ‘ If you Mr. Jones as to their position, and the words twice repeated | spect for Mr. Graves, but declined to receive the note, be- 
do not receive this note from Col. Webb, you will place me || to them, as they would be, and as they were, delivered to | cause he chose tu be drawn into no controversy with Col. 
in an unpleasant predicament, and compel me to tender you || them, in the exchange of shots. After this they were ordered | Webb.’ After further explanatory conversation, the parties 








one from myself.” Mr. Cilley replied that he hoped not.— || to their respective positions, the seconds assumed their pla- 
Mr. Graves said it would be unavoidable—whereupon Mr. | ces, and the friends accompanying the seconds were dis 
Cilley asked half an hour for consideration. At the expira- || along the line of fire to observe that each obeyed the terms | 
tion of that time, Mr. Cilley said to Mr. Graves, ‘ I have de- || of meeting. Mr. Jones gave the word distinctly, audibly, | 
termined notto receive the note o/ Col. Webh, because I will'| and in regular succession, and the parties exchanged shots | 
not hold myself responsible to any conductor of a public || without violating in the least a single instruction. They both | 
press for words spoken in debate on this floor.’ Mr. Graves | missed. 
answered, ‘ Thea [ am to understand that you do not place | “ After which, Mr. Wise called upon the friends generally | 
the rejection of Col. Webb's note on the ground that you do || to assemble and hear what was to be said. Upon the assem- 
not consider him a gentleman.” ‘To which Mr. Cilley rel bling of the friends, Me. Jones inquired of Mr. Wise whether 
sponded, ‘ Certainly not—I do not know Col. Webb even by || his friend (Mr. Graves) was satisfied! Mr. Wise immedi- 
sight, and know nothing against his character as a gentie- I ately said, in substance, ‘ Mr. Jones, these gentlemen have | 
man.’ Mr. Graves said that he believed this would be suffi- | come here without animosity towards each other; they are 
cient, but would take a few moments to reflect upon it. 
“ Immediately after this conversation, Mr.Graves address- || assign some reason for not receiving at Mr. Graves’ hands 


then exchanged the third shot, fairly and honorably, as in 
every instance. Immediately previous to the last exchange 
of shots, Mr. Wise said to Mr. Jones, ‘If this matier is not 
terminated this shot, and is not settled, I will propose to 
shorten the distance.” To which Mr. Jones replied, ‘ After 
this shot, without effect, I will entertain the proposition.’ 

* After Mr. Cilley fell, Mr. Wise, for Mr. Graves, express- 
ed a desire to Mr. Jones to sve Me. Cilley. Mr. Jones repli 
ed to Mr. Wise, ‘ My friend is dead:’ and went on to Mr. 
Graves, and told him that there was no objection to his re- 
ews to see Mr. Cilley. When Mr. Jones a Mr. 

i be granted, 





jraves, and informed him that his request shou 
Mr. Graves inquired, ‘ How is he?’ The reply was, ‘My 


i fighting merely upon a point of honor. Cannot Mr. Cilley || friend is deed, sir.’ Mr. Graves then went to his carriage. 


Mr. Wise inquired of Mr. Jones, before leaving the ground, 


ed a letter to Mr. Cilley, recapitulating the substance of the | Col. Webb's communication, or make some disclaimer which | whether he could render any service, and tendered all the aid 


conversation, and requesting him to reduce it to writing.— | will relieve Mr. Graves from his position?’ Mr. Jones re- 
Hereupun a consultation tovk place between Mr. Cilley, Mr. plied, in substance, ‘ Whilst the challenge is impending, Mr. | 
Duncan of the House, Mr. Benton of the Senate, and several | Cilley can make no explanations.’ Mr. Wise said, in sub-| 
others—the resuit of which was a reply late in the evening, stance, ‘ The exchange of shots suspends the challenge, and 
wherein Mr. Cilley refused to recognize so much of Mr. | the challenge is suspended for the purpose of explanation.’ | 
Graves’ report of their conversation as related to Col. Webb, | Mr. Jones thereupon said he would see Mr. Cilley, and did 
and said that he had neither admitted nor denied his claims | go to him. He returned, and arked Mr. Wise again: ‘ Mr. 
te be considered 8 gentlemen.” | Wise, do I understand aright that the challenge is suspend: | 
Mr. Graves then addressed a note to Mr. Cilley, requesting |) ed? oer" Wiseanswered, *[tis.’ Mr. Jones was then es 
him to reduce iato writing the remarks which he made dis- |! el oat ee a Diet cdi san kde aga ogg |e 
“— || baps, to give the explanation or reason in writing. Mr. Jones 
claiming any impeachment of Col. Webb's character as a gen- ! then said, in substance, ‘ Mr. Wise, if you require me to put 
tleman. Tothis Mr. Cilley replied, after consulting with his | What | have to say in writing, I shall require you to put what 
friends, that he neither “‘ affirmed nor denied any thing in re- | IW on . and , — in oe Bac Wise replied, 
° || * Well, let us hear the e i i 
gard to his (Col. Webb’s) character, but did not intend any be necessuty to on ts in p o+-war, es a ee) | 


disrespect to Mr. Graves.” This reply did not satisfy Mr. | “Mr. Jones then proceeded, as he now thinks, substan- | 
Graves, whoreiterated his demand to know whether Mr. Cil- | tially to say, ‘I am authorised by my friend, Mr. Cilley, to| 
ley declined to receive Col. Webb's communication “ on the | that, fa a ay : ~~ the aete from Mr. Graves, 
: - urporting to be from Col. Webb, he meant no disrespect to | 
= bas gs ap to him ae gentleman ora Mr. Graves, because he entertained for him then, as te ow) 
man joner. o this Mr. Cilley replied, refusing to ad- || does,the highest respect and the most kind feelings; but that | 
mit the right of Mr. Graves to propound such a question.— | he deciined to receive the note, because he chose not to be 
After his receipt of this rejoinder, Mr. Graves sent a chal- | ree. ae ~v wt Me Je with Yi — ebb.’ i. Wise 
: || thinks answer of Mr. Jones was, insubstance, Ht : 
lenge to Mr. Cilley, by the hands of Mr. Henry A. Wise.— || [ am authorieed by my friend, Mr. Cilley, to o thet, ~are 
Mr. Cilley returned, by Mr. Geo. W. Jones, his acceptance of || clining to receive the note from Mr. Graves, purporting to be 
the challenge; and Mr. Jones arranged with Mr. Wise the || ‘tom Col. Webb, he meant no disrespect to Mr. Graves, be-| 
Preliminaries of the affair. It was chosen by Mr. Cilley that || “ause be entertained for him then, as he does now, the high- 
cho weapons to be eenhian ho dittiieinadiene the | oe respect and the most kind feelings; but my friend refuses 
flee—the | to 


disclaim disrespect for Col. Webb, because he does not 


parties to be placed side by side at 80 yards’ distance from | choose to be drawn into an expression of opinion as to him.’ 
earh other. Mr. Wise signified his principal's concession to || S¥ch is the substantial difference now between the two sec- 
these terms, though “ unusual and ot tectionsble.” Some de- onds, as to this answer of Mr. Jones. The friends on each 


side, with the seconds, then retired from each other, to 
lay occurred in consequence of a difficulty on Mr. Graves’ part sult upon this explenation. After cvncsliation, Mr. Wise 



























in his power. Mr. Wise and Mr. Jones concur that there 
were three shots exchanged. 

“ Such is the naked statement of all the material facts and 
circumstances attending this unfortunate affair of honor, 
which we make in justice to our friends, to ourselves, to all 
concerned, to the living and to the dead; and it is made for 
the only purpose of allaying excitement in the public mind, 
and to prevent any and all further controversy upon a subject 
which already is full enough of wo We have fully and sub- 
stantially stated wherein we agree and disagree. We cor- 
dially agree, at all events, in bearing unqualified testimony to 
the fair and honorable manner in which this duel was con- 
ducted. We have endeavored to discharge our duties accord- 
ing to that code under which the parties met, regulated by 
magnanimous principles and the laws of humanity. Neither 
of us has taken the least exception to the course of the other, 
and we sincerely hope that here all controversy whatever may 
cease. We especially desire our respective friends to make 
no publication on the subject. None can regret the termina- 
tion of the affair mere than ourselves, and we hope again that 
the last of it will be the signatures of our names to this paper, 
which we now affix. GEO. W. JONES, 

HENRY A. WISE.” 


Mr. Cilley's body was brought into Washington on Satur- 
day. On the 26th inst. Mr. Fairfield announced the demise 
of Mr. Cilley to the House of Rep ives—not alluding 
to the peculiar circumstances under which it occurred, but 
lamenting the loss and dwelling on the virtues of the deceased. 


That his sudden and melancholy death (said he) will pro 
duce a deep sensation in Maine, and indeed throughout the 
whole country, no one can doubt; but the annunciation of the 
dreadful fact to the partner of his bosom, sitting in the midst 
of the young pledges of their mutual affection, little dreamir 

the blow awaits her, i: ie shocking to eontemplete.— 
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No one can think of it but with feelings of the most poignant 
and heartfelt grief. May “‘ He who tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb,” and who “ will not break the bruised reed,” give 
her thut consolation and support which she needs, and which 
no earthly power can give. 


The usual resolutions were introduced. The death was 
announced in the Senate by Mr. Williams. The funeral took 
place on the 27th, at noon, uttended by the members of both 
houses. The Judges of the Supreme Court very properly re- 
fused their attendance, because the deceased had fallen in a 
duel. 

Our caption to this account is ‘ Murder,’ and ‘ murder’ we 
believe the whole effair to be—clear, unequivocal, downright 
murder. It can te softened down into nothing else. It was 
conducted in direct opposition to all the known laws of the 
duel, let the seconds call it as ‘ fair and honorable’ as they 
may. From their own account it appears to us that these 
seconds are guilty of the murder as principals. Mr. Graves’ 
share seems to be hardly greater than that of the weapon he 
held in his hand. Hecould not, of course, after having given 
the challenge, refuse to do any thing that the seconds deter- 
mined upon. And it seems as clear as light that the seconds, 
had they possessed the slightest inclination to do so, might 
have terminated the affair without any bloody issue. There 
is one part of their statement for which an explanation will 
be loudly called for, in despite of their expressed desire that 
“all controversy whatever may cease.” We refer to that re- 
lating the conversation which immediately preceded the death 
shot. Mr. Wise, it appears, asked Mr. Jones whether “ Mr. 


Cilley would not say that, in declining to receive the note of | 


Col. Webb, he meant no disrespect to Mr. Graves, either di- 
rectly or indirectly?" To which Mc. Jones replied afirm- 
atively. Here the matter could and should have ended. It 
was virtually settled ; but Mr. Jones must needs make another 
remark, whieh was perfectly useless. The statement pre 
ceeds, “And after farther explanatory conversation” — 
What was that conversation? It should be known. It was 
the cause of Mr. Cilley’s death. It is the most vital part of 
the business. Why is it slurred over? The guilt rests with 
the seconds, because they did not put an end to the affair af- 
ter the first shot, which was quite sufficient. Mr. Cilley’s 
second should have taken him by the arm and led him off the 
field. The strictest etiquette would have been satisfied by 
such a withdrawal. Me. Wise should not and could not hon- 
erably have insisted upon any thing farther. 

We have thus given a detailed account of this Lorrible tra- 
gedy. In expressing our own, we have expressed the senti- 
ments of the community. But we will go farther, and say, 
that as Christian men, we regard the whole affair, from be- 
ginning to ending, with the utmost detestation and abhor- 
rence. Holding, as we do, the practice of duelling to be no- 
thing better than authorised murder, we should have con- 
demned the affair had it been instigated by feelings of enmity 
between the parties. We have here, however, a refinement 
on barbarity. Two persons, with the most friendly feelings 
towards one another, committed this great sin to satisfy a 
most ridiculous punctilio, which might have been adjusted 
had aot their respective friends acted without the least show 
of reason or humanity. 

P. S.—The House of Representatives subsequently order- 
ed an investigation into the circumstances attending Mr. Cil- 
ley’s death, and appointed a Select Committee of seven, with 
power to send for persons and papers, and to sit during the 
sittings of the House. Mr. Fairfield offered the resolution. 








New-Hamesuine.—The election in this state will come 
off on the 13th inst. The Whigs, who have been for years 
in the minority, are making a desperate effort to carry their 
Governor. The result will be looked for with much solici- 
tude, as both parties are highly excited and confident of suc 
cess. Isaac Hili is the candidate of the Democrats, and 
Gen. James Wilson, Jr. of the Whigs. ° 


Massacuusetts.—A Convention of the Whig members 
of the Legislature of this State, has been called for the 28th 
February, to select a candidate for Governor and to consider 
the subject of a National Convention for the nomination of a 
candidate for the Presidency. The annual election in this 
State takes place in November. 

The only state taxes now paid by the oiticens of this State, 








GENERAL NEWS. 


are the bank tax and the auction tax. The first of these | 
taxes is the principal source of revenue to the State. The 
amount of bank taxes paid in the year 1837, was $379,175 12. 
The amount of amount of suction tax in the same year, 
$55,942 90. 

A large public meeting was held in Boston on the 234, re- 
questing the banks to extend their discounts at least ten per 
cent. The twenty-five associated banks had, since October 
7th, reduced their discounts $3 ,614000. as 


Ruope Istaxp.—A Whig Convention of the members of 
the General Assembly of this State, has been held at Provi- 
dence, which, on the Ist inst., passed resolutions which con- 
cluded as follows: 

Resolved, That while we cordially approve of a National 
Convention, and announce our determiaation most cheerfally 
to abide by its decision, we hold it proper to and expedient 
for the Whigs, in different quarters of the Union, to declare 
their sentiments; and that, therefore, we present, as a suite- 
ble candidate for President of the United States, Henry Clay, 
of Kentucky. 

The Hon. Wm. Sprague, of Warwick, was nominated as 
their candidate for Governor at the next election. He has 
accepted the nomination. 


Maisxs.—The Whig members of the Legislature of this 
State, will hold a Convention at the State House in Augusta, 
on the first of March, to nominate a candidate for Governor, 
and to consider the subject of a National Convention for the 
nomination of a Whig candidate for the Presidency. 

The House of Representatives have passed a bill to repeal 
the small bill act. 

Mr. Greely, the would be Madawaska martyr, has returned 
to Bangor. 

The Committee on the Judiciary in the Legislature, have 
been instructed to consider the expedience of providing by 
law, that in all trials the defendant, in civil and criminal suits, 
shall have the privilege of the closing argument. ” 











Pexnxsytvanta.—The convention tor amending the Con- 
stitution of this State, adjourned sine die on Thursday last, 
having concluded their arduous labors. 

Gov. Ritner has directed an election to take place on the 
Sth of March, to supply the vacancy in Congress occasioned 
by the resignation of Mr. Muhlenberg. 

A Convention of Delegates for this Congressional District, 
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Marrctasp.—The Whig members of the General Assem- 
bly of Maryland, and other whigs of the State, held a con- 
vention at Annapolis on the 19th instant, organized by the 
apointment of Richard Thomas as President. 

A committee reported a preamble and resolutions, which 
were adopted, setting forth the pre-eminent claims of Henry 
Clay to the Presidency of the United States, and commend- 
ing him to the suffrages of the People. In making this nom- 
ination they professed to express the common sentiment and 
obey the common will of the People of Maryland. 

While the Whigs of Maryland, however, have thus ex- 
pressed their preference for Mr. Clay, with disinterested and 
generous patriotism, they have determined to refer the whole 
matter to the act of a National Convention. 

A very tasteful and sumptuous dinner was given on Satur- 
day last, atthe Eutaw House, in Baltimore, by the Whig 
Delegation from that city to New-York, to the New-York 
Committee of Arrangements. It was altogether a splendid 
affair. Dr. Ashton Alexander presided, supported by John 
McKim, Jr. and J. P. Kennedy. About two hundred gen- 
tlen en were present. 

The absence of Messrs. Clay, Webster and Harrison, was 
accounted for by letters from these distinguished men, ex- 
pressive of regret and disappointment. The mention of their 
names in the toasts of the evening, excited the warmest ap- 
plause. ° 





Vincis1a.—The next election for members of the Legis- 
lature in this State, takes place on the 4th Thursday of April. 
Both parties are already marshalling their forces for the cam- 
paign, and it is expected that the forthcoming struggle will 
be one of the most desperate that has been witnessed in the 
‘Old Dominion” for years. The following wil! give an idea 
of the present state of parties in both branches of the Legis 
lature. 

An election for Councillor took place last week, upon 
which occasion Mr. Garland was the candidate of the *‘ Dem- 
ocrats” and Mr. Macfarland of the “‘ Whigs.” The vote was 
taken in the House and resulted as follows:—For Macfar- 
land 64, Garland 65, scattering 3. Joint vote with the Sen- 
ate—Macfarland 78, Garland 80, scattering 4. 

There being no choice a second vote was taken. For 
Macferland 65, Garland 64, scattering 2. Joint vote with 





have nominated George M. Keim, Esq. to supply the vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Muhlenberg. In Mr. 
Keim the Whigs and Anti-Masons recognize a political friend 
and associate. The Van Buren delegates were to have met 
at Reading, on the 24th ult., for a similar purpose. 

We learn from the Harrisburgh Key Stone, that the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania has unanimously decided that 
negrocs are not entitled to vote in that State. This very 
question, it was ascertained, had teen determined by the | 
Migh Court of Errors and Appeals in Philadelphia, in 1794, 
shortly after the formation of the Constitution. Chief Jus- 
tice Gibson, it is understood, is to write out the opinion of 
the Court. 

This State holds seven diplomatic appointments. Two 
Ministers, Mr. Dallas and Mr. Muhlenberg; three Secreta- 
ries of Legation, Mr. Chew, Mr. R. Rush and Mr. Clay ; 
Mr. Rush, the Smithsonian Agent; and Mr. Vaughn, Private 
Secretary of Mr. Stevenson. 

The Select Committee of the Legislature have reported a 
bill entitled, “‘ An Act for the preservation of the health and 
morals of children employed in manufactories.” The bill 
provides that children who are not able to read and write, 
shall be sent to school three months in each and every year 
while they are employed in factories; that no child of a less 
age than ten years, shall be employed in a factory; and that 
none under sixteen years of age shall labor more than ten 
hours per day. Penalties are imposed on parents and guar- 
dians, and also on employers, for any evasion or violation of 
the law. 

The Anti-Masonic party hold a Convention on the 4th inst., 
to nominate a candidate for Governor. The present incum- 
bent, Gov. Ritner, will, of course, be re-nominated. 

The Hon. Calvin Blythe is spoken of as likely to be the 
Democratic candidate. a 





| and have all been laid on the table. 


|| the Senate—Macfarland 79, Garland 80, scattering 2. 

A bill bas been introduced into the Legislature, which pro- 
poses to devote $5,110,00 to internal improvements in this 
State. ° 

The House of Assembly have refused to take up the reso- 
lutions that have been laid on the table, instructing their Sen- 
ators in Congress to oppose the Sub-Treasury scheme, by a 
vote of 70 t0 60. Several sets of resolutions have been of- 
fered, some in favor and others against the Sub-Treasury Bill, 
The probability is that 





no instructions will be given, either for or against. 





| 
| On10.—A letter from Columbus dated the 16th, says that 
the Legislature will probably adjoura on the 12th of March. 
By a special message of Gov. Vance, it appears that the 
State is minus some fifty thousand acres, or more, of the 
quota uf public lands, on account of the const: uction of the 
Wabash and Exie Canal, the quantity actually selected being 
230,000 acres, while 279,480 are due by the terms of the grant. 
Both branches have passed the resolution protesting against 
| the admission of Texas into thé’ Union. In the House the 
vote stood 60 to 3. The bill to abolish public executions has 
| also passed the Senate by a vote of 20 to 13. 
| The Hon. Wilson Shannon has been nominated as a can- 
didate for Governor by the Democratic party. ° 


Ixptaxa.—The Legislature was to have adjourned on the 
19th ult. 

By the report of the Chief Engincer of the State Board 
of Internal Improvement of Indiana, it is shown thet the 
number of hands employed on the public works last season, 
was 5,821. The wages per month vary from $19 to $21. 
The White Water Canal from Brookville to Lawrenceburg, 
34 miles, has been successfully prosecuted with an effective 
average force of 975 men, and it is calculated that boats will 
be able to pass the whole length, by the 1st of October next. 











There are five newspapers published in Texas, all weekly. 


A bill passed both Houses of the General Assembly, mak- 
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ing professional gambling, or the keeping of any sort of af been known at London on the 20h. 
| 
| 
| 


gambling bank or table, a penitentiary offence. . 








Kentecxy.—The Legislature of Kentucky have passed a 
bill authorizing the Banks to issue small notes. 

The Legislature adjourned sine die on the 16th ult. The 
General Improvement Bill, to raise the interest on the State 
bonds from 5 to 6 per cent., passed both Houses. The bill 
to confer banking privileges on the Cincinnati and Charleston 
Railroad, was rejected. i: 


Missovrnt.—Gen. W. H. Ashley and John Wilson, Esq. 
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Moreover, we have a 
Toronto paper of the 23d, which is altogether silent as to any | 
such battle.” 

The veported capture of Brockville is also a sheer fabrica- 
| tion, as will appear by the following: 

“* A letter in the Commercial, dated Watertown, Feb. 23d, 
states that the Patriot army got under march from French 
|| Creek the day before, and went into Hickory Island, just 
'| below Long Island, and opposite Gannanaque, where they 
|| mustered 500 men, with IL heavy guns, &c. After beating 
|| up for volunteers, only 200 would consent to go «ver. It is 
| iurther said that the Patriot forces immediately became dis- |, 
| heartened, and retired to French Creek. Eight companies 


have been nominated by the Whig party as their candidates | of artillery are assembling to protect the neutrality of the 


for Congress. 





Ittixo1s.—The Whigs have nominated Cyrus Edwards | 
for Governor, W. H. Davidson for Lieut. Governor, and John 
T. Siuart for Congress. | 





Micuicas.—The population of Michigan, according to, 
the recent census, is 173,543. There are in the state 52 
banks. One bank for every 33,437 individuals, including | 
men, women and children. 





Money Market.—We have nothing new to record upon | 
this subject, unless it be a rumor that “something is going 
on behind the curtain” which will soon enable the Banks to) 
extend relief to the suffering community. The bill to sus- 
pend the Small Bill act of 1835 has just passed the Assembly 
by a vote of 92 to 2, in the shape that it originally came from 
the Senate, and hy this time has probably received the sig- 
nature of the Governor. 

The Secretary of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has | 
been ordered by the Legislature to address Circulars to all 
the Banks in the State, requiring returns showing their con- | 
dition on the 10th ult.—the object of which is to ascertain” 
their ability to resume specie payments. A move has been 
made by the Banks here, with a similar object in view. 

Indictments.—The Grand Jury in Boston on Friday, made 
several additional presentments: Josiah Dunham, Cashier | 
of the Lafayette Bank, for perjury in making eath to a false | 
return of said Bank. He was ordered to find bail with sure- | 
ties in the sum of 3000 dollars. Thomas W. Sears—Isaac | 
O. Barnes—Seriah Stephens—Amasa G. Smith—Oiis Drury 





Marcellus Brown and George Page—Directors of the La-, 
fayette Bank—were indicte¢ for an official misdemeanor in| 


making oath to false return. All these persons, with the ex- | 
ception of Sears, whe is absent {rom the city, were artaigned, | 


and were allowed till Monday to gut their answers to the in-| 


dictment. 
the sum of $2,000 each, for their appearance. 





New York and Erie Rail Roa 2.—Mr. Holly has reported 


to the Assembly an important alteration in the Act to aid the | sto d 
Erie Rail road. By the present law, the amount of Stock | pany, 1920 acres, and to the United States 5,000 acres. 


loaned by the State ia of no importanve, as the Company are 
unable to expend the required sum. The present act secures 
the State, and at the same time authorises tue Comptroller, 
when three hundred thousand dollars has been expended, to 
issue the same amount of Stock, and from time to time here- 
after to issue one hundred thousand on the same amount be- 


ing expended. The plan is that the State shall advance their | 


Stock to an equal amount of money expended by the Stock- 
holders. This will insure the progress of the work, and its 
ultimate completion. 





FROM THE FRONTIER. 
Our quiet, unemployed citizens, who lave lately suffered | 
much from ennui, were thrown into a state of great excite- 
ment on Wednesday last, in consequence of information hav- 
ing been received here that the Patriots had made a dash | 
across the line, and obtained a firm footing in Canada, by 
the capture of Fort Malden and Brockville. The report 
went on to inform us that a great battle had been fought on 
Saturday evening the 25th ult. and that 250 British soldiers 
were slain in the contest. To show how much reliance may 
be placed upon this report, we subjoin the following from the | 
Commercial of yesterday: 
“We have seen a letier from an officer stationed at Lon-| 
don, some 110 miles from Malden, written on the 20th of | 
February. at which time the detachments there werein utter 
ignorance of any such event. If it had taken place on the 


They were ordered to recognise, with sureties, in | 


State.” 

The whole frontier is represented as being in a state of great 
excitement ; and from the movements of the Patriots in Mich- 
igan, it would appear that they contemplate an early attack 


jj upon the Upper Province. The British force is now very 


strong, and any attempt to invade either Province would un- 
doubtedly be defeated. Great preparations have been made 
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From the Albany A . 
Banks of the State of New-York.—We publish the manthly 


return of the banks of this state to thé Ist of Feb. inst, If 

has been delayed, unuvoidubly, for a few days. A compari. 

son with preceding reports, presenta the following results, 
Dec. 1. 


June 1. Feb. 1. 
Loans and discounts...... + + $64,391,299... .54,809,005. .. .53,353.054 
Specie....ceeccecereceeeceees ROOST. ... T4020N0.... 3.949.359 
Circulation ........ + 14,940,498. . . .13, 908,093. ...11,545,850 





Due Canal Fund..... 3052,588.... 9/808,461.... 3'249'730 


Due U. 8. Treasurer.. 4,143,389 195,143.... 199,442 
Due eA ecceccese nny 214,391.... 147,579 
Due ladividual Depositors.. . .14,516,813.. ..16,100,930.. ..14,950, 

Profits. ...2 00 seeees eeeeeee ss 6,329,726.... 7,210,870.... quiets 


The above statements show a dimunition of loans aud dis- 
counts, since the Ist of December (two months) of $1,495,. 
651; an increase of specie of $466,712; a diminished de 
culation of $2,363,043; an increase of the canal fund de- 
posites of $66,819; an increase of the U. S. deposize of $3.. 
299; and a decrease of individual deposites of $1, 150,767, 


Acorecate Statemext of the condition of the Banks of 
the State of New York, on the first day of February, 1833, 
taken from their resorts to the Bank Commissioners, pursue 
ant to law:— 








7 21N° York 27.N. River 47 Coun. 
at Kingston to receive the Patriots in case of a surprise, and a. _— on, banks. Sena uy banks 
equal precautions have been taken to protect the northern Latta roecieovocsceepen-eeecnse ay 645,307 ‘aun 
. . : iB UT EENOD, coccccccostccedccocee x 433,308 3 
frontier. A Buffalo paper says: Overdrafts.....--+ Te 103 46.125 yoyo 

“The United States regular troops, suddenly detached pagenges ond pores: pa a 2.103 
hence on the evening of the 14th, reached Detroit in five Specie... aeront 65i.m18 aan 
days, where, we understand, their arrival was most timely, Notes of other Banks. .... e+. 4,296,174 625,091 463,130 
| being only a few hours after the general commanding in that eae + nee eeeeeenens +o+ 276,008 SLLAEO 186.146 
| quarter haj_been under the necessity of disbanding—with the | Dee om eo a le My “eis ay 
| honorable exception of the Brady Guards—the Michigan mi- | Other investments.......... “ 2135876 555.780 senoe 
| litsa, they having manifested a disposition rather to favor a Porgy on SS 
| litia, they pensotseceteoscde 7 WAG 
violation than enforce the laws.” Lichiline. —— a 

It is stated that the arms which were stolen from the [3Pital stock. --++ssesssess0000+ ‘ py} 7,005,200 o.155,000 
arsenal at Watertown have been recovered. ° CAMB e 0.000 cove ce cecccccccssocose 1,085,500 125.763 108291 

bate arnt Due Canal Fund....c...cceceee-. 1,704,126 = TI TKSAIS 
NEWS PROM EUROPE —_ gt teeny weocsepeseeses ten 144,512 3,00 
y - ; we U.S. Treasurer........0..... MA 7,595 STA1S 

The arrival of the Brewen barque Maria created quite a Deposites........... ee eE 1,225,070 1,726.920 1,495,173 
sensation yesterday, as she is the first European vessel that oer th nna 4 Pd ae on 
has succeeded in making the port for nearly two weeks, and a saga bawks.....+-sseeeeeeees omer — 415,703 

‘ ; : TOMA. wceccccccesccessccccsese . 44 x 975,3 
| leads us to believe that the Liverpeo! ships are not far be- Oabor lishilision nigpt i’ saewrtts: Re oenaser remem py 


hind. There are now fourtcen packets due, one of which 
| suiled onthe 18th of December; it is probable, therefore, 
that a whole fleet will be in upon us by Sunday morning. The 
outward-bound vessels sailed yesterday, and leave us with 
but one regular packet in port, (the Pennsylvania,) which 
sails on the 8th. Such an event has not occurred since the 
lines were established; and unless some of the absentees ar- 
rive soon, transient ships will be sent out intheir places. * | 

Indians of New-York.—We are authorised to announce 
that a treaty has been completed with the Six Nations, pro- | 
| viding for their removal within five years, on the most liberal | 
| terms. 
moval, find implements of husbandry, furnish blacksmiths, 
teachers, mills, and ali things necessary. 

The Tuscarotas, near Lewiston, cede to the Ogden Com- 





|| The Senecas cede to the Ogden Company about 115,000 
|| acres—50,000 of which is the reservation near the city of 
| Buffalo—and the remainder the Tonawanda, Cattaraugusand | 
| Allegany reservations. 
| The Ogden Company is to pay the Indians $202,000, in 

\ addition to what they have already paid, half of which is | 
| to be invested in a permanent fund, for the benefit of the In- I 
|| dians. [Buffalo Star. | 


i The Senecas.—A delegatiun of Seneca Chiefs conducted 
|| by Judge Stryker, the Agent of the New-York Indians, ar- 
\ rived at Albany on Friday on their way to Washington. Oa | 
|| Saturday, the Chiefs called upon his Excellency the Governor, || 
at the Capitol—the Lieut. Governor and many members of || 
both houses of the Legislature being present at the interview. | 


The Government is to pay the expenses of their re- |) __ 


Total liabilities............... 58,094,635 OSE KIT 20,400,657 
Tote! Resowrcrs of the OS Banks. 
































18th, as stated by the ‘ gentleman’ at Buflalo, it must have 


The number of Indians east of the Mississippi, says the | 
New Orleans, True American, is 38,365. The number of & 
Indians who have emigrated to the West of the Mississippi, 
is 51,327. The number comprising the indigenous tribes |, t 
within striking distance of the western frontier, amount to 
231,806. And the whole number of Indians within the limits | % 
of the U. States, is 312,498. Assuming that every fifth one | 
may be a warrior, the number of their fighting men is 66,590. id 

_— | 


The Fashion of the Times.—‘ When I came to this coun- i = 
try,” said an emigrant, “I brought several hundred dollars | © 


in gold; they then called me Mr. Smith, but when it was all (5 
gone, I was only called plain Uncle Bill.” 


In the days of the blue-laws, a shoemaker was condemned || 
to be hung for some crime ; but, on the day of execution, it | 
= meg was the only person of that trade in || 

town, @ not possibly be spared. A weaver was ||< 
hung in his place, as they bad plenty of them. & 
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Notes. 
3,085,635! 622,240 


Bills and| Specie. | Total 
2,816,738 


1,717,388) 255,425) 3. 
2,602,405) 22,917 


Discounts... ......... $53,053,054) Rank notes. ..........- 5,724,395 
LOaWs....+sseeer recess 4,200,557 | Cash items os. eee ese THA 
Real estate. ........00 1,977,601 | Due from city banks... .. 6.°05,264 
Overdralts.. «2.400000 1#*, 780 Due fm other bks & corp 6,*22,192 
Expenses & personal est 333,504 Other investments..... 24d od 
Specie ess cccecceces SuDaaae, Total Resources... 60 18/6.9 
Total Laainiities. 
— stock.......4+ $34,551, 4G) | Depositer........++. on 14,950,151 
irculation. .. ++ +11,545,850 Dividends unpaid...... 117,995 
LOANS. cocccccccee ++ 1,314,574| Due city banks........ 4,559,991 
Due Canal Fund. ...... 3,249,730 Due other bks & corp... 6,559,358 
Due state treasurer..... 147,572) Profits... 2.00.0 600000 0 6,010,450 
Due U. 8. treasurer...... 199,442) Uther liabilities. ....... 23521 
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1,381,165 


796,510 
27,883,830! 2,623,071 52,134,634 


1,678,625 








Names of Banks. 





Bank of America.......-.- 


soe OO eR ee ee ee eee 


uf State of New-York| 3,270,217 


«eee 
eee 


eoecees| 2,150,168! 24,012 


Fotal. 
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LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 





NEW-YORK. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Gems of Politica,” &c. by N. W. which hae been crowded out this 
week, will be concluded in our next. 

The puritanical num-kull at Hiudsou, who signs himself “ Epsilon” 
and subjects usto the payment of 25 cts. postage for his scurrilous 
sheet, ts informed by the proprietors of this paper that they can dis- 
peuse with his impertinent interference in their affairs. 

“ Humbags of New-York" will be voticed in our next. 

W. 1. M. has our especial thanks. “ The Ocean to his Children” is 
one of the most beautiful little trifles in the metrical way we have 
seen for a moath. 








oo —= ey 
Fort Plain.—We are assured by Rev. J.P. Prerer that the signing 
of bis name to 9 personally abusive manifesto against us of sundry 
denizcns of this interesting village was done wholly without his con- 
sent or knowledge, and that he was first oppriced of the unpleasant 
predicament ia which that virtual forgery placed him, by seeing bis 
nawe inthe paper. Ofcourse, be is wholly absolved from a shadow 
of blame in the transaction. He has paid us every farthing he owed 
us; and it ts only by the neglect of a» Ageut that he happened to be 
in our debt at all, Lastondly oo finding bim»elf compromised by the 
unwarrantable use of his name by our assailants, he sept us more mo- 
wey then he owed us, and we deeply regret that it reached us just 
ove day too late to prevent his vame appearing iu the expose which | 


we felt compelled to make. We should have explained this long 

since; but the whole Fort Plain business was forgotten as soon as 

over iv the pressure of more important matters. Siace our ex | 
the Editor of tne Fort Plain Journal and the sad remainder his | 
nine men in buckram have eked out a couple of columns of their 
beautifel production as they best might iv abuse of us; and we uo- 
derstand that the same has been signaily successful in bringing “ tired 
nature's sweet restorer” to the aid of the hundred ani eleven persons 

who occasionally make a desperate attempt to peruse the leaden col- 
umn» of that paper. A single paragraph is urually sufficient; but | 
three overpower the most obstinate resistance. If any friend has | 
penetrated beyond the second, und has found any thing which de- | 
serves areply from us, he by pointing it out will conferan obligation. | 


IT The Editor of the Mohawk Courier at Little Falls bas chosen for 
amircrable party purpose to represent the senior Editor of this paper | 
as speaking sneering/y of the ‘rauk breath of the multitude,’ as tho’ | 
we had used it with some relation to politics, or so that it might be | 
dragged into politics. The Broome County Courier at Binghamtoa has | 
endorsed the aspersiou, probably without ever reading ‘he article | 
from which the phrase objected to is wrenched. Now we do not re- | 
meinber how or when we used the expression; but we will poy these — 

y 








After Mr. Jewott's sketch, our attention was arrested by a very 
beautiful tale, entitled “ The Three-Fold Destiny,” purporting to be 
written by Ashley Allen Royce, but which is too much in the pecul- |) 


iar vein of the author of “Twice-Told Tales’ to be mistaken for the | ch 


production of another. As we have transferred it to our columns, 
our readers may judge for themselves whether any one might not be | 
proud to acknowledge its paternity. The“ Memoir of the late Johu | 
Wells” by W. W. Campbell, Exq. will be found interesting ; and so | 
will “South American Sketches” by Grace Grafton. The latter pa- |) 
per appears to be a continuation of “ Leaves from a Lady's Journal,” | 
which were published in the Magazine during the past year. Of the \} 
verses in the present number, Mr. Noble's fine address “ To a Swan, 
fying by night on the banks of the Huron,” should bear the palm. — | 
Weare glad to see our young poets choosing American subjects, and i 
we are glad to see such subjects so beautifully treated as in the lines 
before u-. 

The literary articles in the present American Monthly seem to be | 
more various both in kind and talent than usual. Jn politics the Kd- || 
itors are always stanch Whigs; and indeed we have heard it said 1) 
that this Magazine would be adopted as the organ of the party in 
@pposition to the Democratic, which is warmly sustained by the 
friends of the Administration. I 


Abel Alnutt ; @ Novel, by the author of * Hadyi Baba.'—Mr. Morier is | 
one of the most agreeable novelists of the age, and one whose works H 





have not been half as much read in this country as they deserve to || 
be. In the undue admiration which is awarded to Bulwer we seem 
tw forget all other claimants. Since the author of Pelham threw his 
rod upon the ground and it became a glittering serpent, (the figure 
is true ia more lights than one,) every other rod which is thrown 
down is immediately swallowed up. The works of our old favorites, | 
when they produce any thing new, are quite neglected. We remem- 
ber that “ Hadji Baba’’ was much admired, and so was “ Zobrab, or 
the Hostage.” “ Abel Aloutt” we have hardly heard spoken of, | 
though it has been published nearly a year by Carcy & Hart of Phil-_ 
adelphia. Mis an exceedingly agreeable book. The characters are 
vividly drawn, and have that strange originality which appertains 
to all the creations of this author. There is much wit and good-na- 








geutiemen a year's advance price of their papers respectively if they | 
will publish the entire article from which the obnoxious phrase is ta- | 
kev, aud call the attention of their readers thereto—fully certain that | 
wecan never have ured it in any way which will even seem objec- | 
trovable to a reasonable mind. | 
If it shall prove chat we have enid or intimated that there are or 
have been individuals who were actuated through their lives by lof- | 
ther motives and holier impulees than those which govern the great 
mass of mankind, who will say there is treason to republicantom in |) 
the seutiment? Is not the truth notorious? Who does not beheve | 
that Socrates and Leonidas and Regulus and the early Christians (if | 
no others) aod Wasnincrox, were thes impelled.’ Who may not | 
feel separated by his desires, bis pursuits, his aspirations, from a ma- 
a of thore who wear the human semblance, and yet love bis fel- 
w beings better, and labor for them more earnestly, and stand as | 
firmly for their equal political and civil rights, and ove who differs in 
nothing from the least elevated among them )—But we are givirg too 
much consequence to this pair of Couriers and their exhibition of lit. | 
tenesrs. 
” Professor Anthon's editions of Sallust and Crcero.—T hose indefatiga- 
ble, excellent, aad most deservedly-bepraise! publishers, “Tue 
Haarens,” as they are called, (and melodious harpers they are some- 
times,) have commenced a series of the Latin classics, which appear 
under the editorial sapervision of Professor Anthon of Columbia Col- 
lege. Too high an estimation can hardly be put upon such books by 
those who, like ourselves, have struggled through the hopeless diffi- 
culties of the old editions. The assistance, which their judicious, 
clear and copious Exglish notes afford to the learner, is immense. 
Never shall we forget the toil and distress with which we acquired, 
after years of impatient study, an incompetent knowledge of the La- 
tin language. The notes to our Sallust and Cicero (we see them be- 
fore us now, dog-eared and sored and cut on the covers!) were ia a 
sort of modern mongrel Lativ, which was five times as difficult to 
translate asthe text which they pretended to explain. Our depead- 
ence for explanation was therefore upon pedegogues, who had little 
time ard less ability to use for the purpose. We were wont to con- 
sider it the height of eaormity to look at a translation, and bal some 
doubts whether a loxicon was not sinful: we thought that it was a 
duty to be able to raise dead toogues into living oves by iuspiration. 
Truly, little less than a miracle could have enabled boys to learn « 


language, taught as they used to be in our day. Bat with such helps 


| 





as Professor Anthon's admirable uotes afford, “he that runs may 
read” To conclude with a simile—there is the samo difference be- 
tween studying with the eld school-editions and these, as between 
walking up a steep hill covered with loose stones that slip and roll 
under your fect, snd promenading upon a piece of velvet green- 
eward which springs elastic at every tread. 





The American Monthly Magazine for the present month contains fil- 
teon original papers ia prose and poetry, with something less thav 
its usual quantity of reviews of new books and miscellaneous edito- 
rial matter. It opens with a spirited and amusing paper on the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, which is from the pen of a legal 
gentleman of distinction among whig politicians in this city. J. A. 
Jewett, Esq. author of the excellent sketches of Paris, which we have 
from time to time taken occasion to commend, furnishes an agreea- 
ble und instructive paper on French Painting and Sculpture. W: 
are informed that Mr. Jewett has collected his sketches originally 
Published in this Magazine and the Boston Atias, and that they will 
appear in two neat volumes. We shall give some secouat of their 
claims to the public favor on their *ppearence. 


tured sarcasm in some of the scenes; and the events, though trans- 
piring on English ground, are such as could, with an alteration of 
names and a little different coloring of manners, be well adapted to 
the phases of social life in our own country. Nice young ladies will 
derive a useful moral from the book, and rise from its perusal with 
less troublesome impressions than from such irritating romances as 
* Ernest Maltravers.’ 


Mrs. Sherwood's Works, Vol. X1V.—The Harpers—commend us to 
that musical name '—have just issued another beautiful volume of 


|| Mrs. Sherwood’s Complete Works. This is the only uniform edi- 


tion ever published in the United States. The present volume con- 
tains the ‘ Monk of Cimies,’ and other tales. The enterprise of pre- 
senting to the public a work got up in such elegant style, at so rea- 


son able a price, ir worthy of all commendation, 
| 








Presents. —We observed with pleasure a statement in the Boston 


| papers, that a haodsume service of silver had been presented to 


'| Thomas Barry, Eeq., manager of the Tremont Theatre, as a testimo- 
|| wial of the high regard and respect entertained for that gentlemen 
i by his friends. The tribute was well-deserved and well bestowed ; 
| but could it not bave been of a kind more appropriate? A question 
| like this affords us an opportunity to dwell for a moment upon a 
i suggestion, which is at least worthy of being considered. That sug- 
i! gestion is, that similar testimonials should, instead of the common 
| present of picces of silver plate, be made in handsome editions of 


|| valuable books. In the case of Mr. Barry, such a gift would have | 


been peculiarly appropriate ; for be porsesses a cultivated literary 
taste and a miud capable of appreciating the high beauties of the 
English classics. And iu the majority of cases in which such pre-| 
sents are made, books, we doubt uot, would be equally, if not more, 
acceptable to the donees. If these consisted of the most clegant 
American editions, the effect would be to stimulate publishers to |! 
bring out expensive works. We would have every encouragement 
of the kind increased as far as practicable ; and if the custom were | 
to become generally prevalent to present books instead of silver, i! 
when any such public demonstration of esteem and respect is tu be || 
made, that alone would sitimulate materially the efforts of publishers. 
An array of handsome plate upon a sideboard is certainly desira- i 
ble, but an array of elegant works upon the shelves of a library is. 


much more so. It strikes us, for instance, that ‘ Andubon's Birds of || 


America’ would be a token in every way better worth possessing 
than a quantity of shining metal. It is true that tastes may differ, 


preference of the person to whom it is to be awarded. But when- 
ever a person, like Mr. Barry, ie to be the recipient, we caunot doubt 
that splendid books would be deemed quite as complimentary and 
intrinsically more excelient than twice their value in silver salvers 
or golden goblets. 





Terribly Severe. —The Saturday Courier, of some date which we 
don't remember, is down upon us—to adopt the phraseology of a 
friend of ours—' like a thousand of brick.’ We arise from the show- 
er somewhat refreshed. It struck us, as Nimrod Wildfire has it, 
* slantindicularly'—that is, we touk it sideways—having only looked 
at, and not read the vituperation. It could not be expected of us, 





and the gift should be determined upon according to the presumed | 


Martyr op We are willing to be in p-decent cause, to read « whole 
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column in the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. It speaks of its twen- 
ty-five thousand readers! among them all we doubt whether it can 
be entirely perused. Its circulation is chiefly owing to its being 
per than wrapping-paper, for which it is extensively used. We 
understand, however, that mauy think of stopping it on tof 
the bad quality of the ink. 

But what provokes this literary chimney-sweep to scatter his soot 
upon us? Ha! ha! our notice of the “Gentleman's Magazine” for- 
seoth! How ungrateful a return for our forbearance! We have a 
great mind, by way of retaliation, to quote something from that Ma- 
gazine—but no! we will not bese cruel. If our readers have seen a 
large mud-turtle crawl, when a mischievous boy had put a live coal 
on his back, they can have some idea of the pace into which we have 
urged this doughty defender of the Geutleman’s Magazine. We will 
bow simply turn the animal over on his back, and he may flounder 
on to his legs agaiu as he can. We shall leave him. 

Instead of wishing to depreciate the merits of the Gentleman's 
Maguzine, we were prepared to be pleased with it. We took up the 
second number, and waded on and on through bogs of stupidity, ia 
hopes to find come spot of greenness, but in vain. We could meet 
with nothing but wearisome tales and silly verses: in a word, it was 
abore. Determining not to lend our aid to gull the public, we ex- 
pressed our disgust to prevent others from subjecting their tastes to 
the same trial. As for our puffing New-York periodicals, we will 








| promise the Saturday Courier to mete out equal justice tu the Gen- 


tleman’s Magazine if it should be removed to this city tu-morrow— 
We should be glad to see it improve; but as it is, we know of only 
one literary nuisance besides, which we should be more glad tosee 
abated: what that is, we leave it to the conscience of the Saturday 
Courier to discover. 








The Ladies’ Companion.—We bave had but time to take a glimpse 
at the March number of this truty beautiful periodical. We observe, 
however, that it contains an unusual quantity of interesting matter, 
and is embellished with a fine steel engraving of “The night Storm.” 
Among the contributors we notice the name of Dr. McHenry, Gren- 
ville Mellen, William Cutler and Mrs. A. 8S. Stephens. From the 
cursory examination we have given the present number, it strikes 
us as being superior to auy of those which have preceeded it. . 


LETTER TO DR. WEBSTER. 
Noah Webster, LL. I. New-York, Dec. 23, 1837. 

Dear Sir,—I have revolved to trouble you with a few casual sug- 
gestions respecting the Etymology of our language, in connexion 
with your Dictionary. My course hitherto as a geveral and public 
defender of your views in oppusition to those of Johnson and Rich- 
ardson, will | trust excuse the liberty. Bear with me, then, while I 
suggest a few iustances in which | am compelled to Jepart from your 
standard. If you think it worth the trouble to enlighten me on these 
points, you will do so; if not, it matters litle. Here are my cavils: 

1. Judgement avd its derivatives, you spell without the middie e, 
as also ab: idgement, acknowledgement, and other words of this class.— 
Why so! Many of them you derive from the French, where the ¢ 
appears. As the sole use of the ¢ is to soften the g preceding it, I 
see not why it may not be as properly omitted in judge as in judge- 
ment. 

2. Woe youspell indifferently with and without ane. I hold the ¢ 
superfluous and very unsightly. The word looks to me just as go 
and no would to you if spetied goe and noe. But, more than this, you 
give us worsome (with the ¢) and woful (without it,) and use the latter 
to define the former. How can this be justified ? 

3. Acre you spell correctly, yet give us theater and kindred abom- 
inations. As you trace this word to the French theatre, and 48 ite 
derivatives are theairic, theatricel, &c., | think yeur inueuvation on 
the established usage unwarruntable. 

4 Bituminous, &c., from bitumen, do not suit me. IT know others 
are with you in this instance, but that does aot satirfy me. 

5. Weggon I want with two ex, io accordance with the analogy of 
our language, just as in cogged, dogged, lugger, beggoge, &c. Can't 
you help me toa reason? The derivation ts not Sodiciont, as our 
language often doubles consonants after short vowe!s, in spite of the 
primitive. 1 know there is fogon in the way; but that 1s not one of 
our rugged Northern barbariems, but (as you have it) an wregular 
offshoot of Lantinity. But I would gladly write floggon for the sake 
of waggen I will give up the puiat if you say | must, but I hate to 
do it. 

6. Launch is the good old way; and you restrict us to Janch with- 
out a reason except the derivation, which looks questionable. (I 
would take your word for it sooner than any other man’s; but Lexi- 
cographers have so demolished each other's chyracters in this mat- 
ter of deriving words from other languages, tha! I trust implicitly to 
none.) Beside, the derivation is pot conclusive. You give us Jewn- 
dress from lavandiere aud laundry from lavedero. I think J must stll 
write launch, stounch, &e. 

7. Trarcier tooks horribly, but I am coming to it by degrees. You 
are probably right in this instance—(l mean your principle is a 
sound one)—but to follow you goes against the grain. 

Euough for your patience. Perhaps all my difficulties are solved 
by vour Quarto; but how shall a poor Editor indulge in such luxu- 
ries? This brings me to the point on which I was first impelled to 
‘address you. Several persons around me in the common walks of 
| life, say they would contrive to purchase your Quarto if your pub- 

lishers would but issue ap edition in numbers (like Richardson's) at 
a moderate price and at intervals—bi-monthly, for instance. How 
| does the a ane pas JH I = — many would subscribe 
| toi ich result from the undertaking. 
‘eee Yours truly, HORACE GREELEY, 
New-Yorker, 127 Nassau-street. 


REPLY. 
| Mr. Greeley: New Haven, Dec. 26, 1837. 
Dear Sir,—t ly to your inquiries, | ansewer— 

i face jedgqenent in my old Spelling Book; but I found I did 
| not succeed well in introducing ¢. English books have the word 
without the final ¢, at least most of them. But my principal reason 
for altering the spelling was, the use of a point over g,as inj. This 
is so printed in my later books, and this point indicates the sound of 
| j. See my Elementary Spelling Book and all my Dictionaries, 4to., 
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custom, and I deviate as little as possible from usage. It is not un- | 
commom to omit letters of primitives in the derivatives. Woesome | 
is antiquated ; it is given as obsolete. 

2 po 1 cannot a acer, unless my point onc should be received | 
into common use. Sv with — These are exceptions to my rule, | 
but at present are uvavoidable. | 

4. umincee is wrong; it ought to be ditwmenows, and 1 should 
now write it, so, eveu against universal custom. I wish you would 
begin that orthography —I will quote the ‘ New-Yorker’ for authori- | 
ty. Il may — altar my plates. 

5. Wagon was always waggon, until perhaps twenty years ago; but | 
all at oace the priuiers altered it. The present spelling is according 
to the original Saxon, Dutch and German. I believe it must stand. | 

6. ye. is right. Look into a French Dictionary and see /Jance, 
lancer. The verb ought to follow the noun, lance. Jaundress is net 
in analogy with lanch ; the use of u is to preserve the original, which 
has v. Stanch is correct, according to etymology, and moderna dic- 
tionaries are all against you. | 

7. Traveler may look horribly at first; but in this orthography 1. 
follow a general rule, according to Jowth and Walker ; but they had 
mot the courage to write according to their own rule. I have the 
courage —For a list of words of the same class, sce my Elementary | 
Spelling Book, pp. 157, 158. \ 

1 am glad you mention my Quarto. I have not been able yet to) 
find a publisher of a new edition, which is much wanted. But this 
~- day, I have written to my publishers in New-York, yen | 
to them the very plan you mention—to print and lish the wor 
ia aumbrs Yours respectfully, N. WEBSTER. 

Note.—My rules of spelling are not tly carried into effect— 
There are some difficulties in doing what | wish on this subject. An 
@pprozimation to uniformity is all that cau be expected in - kt. 
80 abomiuably irregular as ours. 


CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Consecration of St. Peter's Church, Barclay Street.—, 
The solemn and imposing ceremony took place on Sunday 


IS 


|| its last session, authorized the making of a new County, to 





propose todo. Several eloquent “indignation” speeches 
were delivered, and arrangements were made for carrying 
their charter ticket at the forthcoming election. 








Sleigh-Riding on a Grand Scale.—The Bostonians came 
out on Saturday last with a sleigh drawn by twelve horses, 
which contained fifty persons. In the evening a number of 
truckmen, unwilling to be outdone, rigged up a team of thirty 
horses, upon each of whom was mounted a postilion.  * 

‘ Food and Raiment.’—By a schedule annexed to Messrs. 
Barton & Barry's statistical work, we perceive that the num- 
ber of sheep in fourteen of the principal wool-growing States 
amounts to 12,397,638. New York alone contains 4,299,879. 


Retrograde March of Mind.—Mr. Dunham, President of 
the Franklin Bank, declared, under oath, that he could nei- 
ther read nor write, except his own name. . 

Poetry at a Discount.—A New Orleans paper advertises 
wrapping paper, with ‘original poetry’ on it, suitable for 
doing up soap and candles. 7 

Merited Compliments.—The Legislature of Kentucky, at 


be called ‘Carroll,’ ia honor of the late Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton. Another has been created in New Jersey, and 





last, in the presence of about 2500 persons. The Right Rev. | 
Bishop Hughes and assistants pertormed the duty of conse- | 
cration, and Doctor Power preached the dedication sermon. | 
The occasion was one of thrilling interest and the congrega- 
tion separated at a late hour, deeply imbued with the necessé | 
ty of cultivating and cherishing the great principles of morals | 
and religion. 
Melancholy Death.—Jobn Walker, an industrious me- | 
chanic, was found frozen to death on Tuesday morning last, | 
at the corner of the 3d Avenue and 42d street. He had in- 
dulged rather too freely in drink the night previous, and per- | 
ished while upon his way home. 


Accident .—Five of the crew of the steamboat Rhode Isl- | 
and were severely scalded on Friday last, by the bursting of | “Ww 
the connecting valve while cleaning one of the boilers. ] quit the United States. 

Mortality.—The city inspector reports the death of 128 | commenced taring and feathering the houses of British resi- 


persons during the past week, of whom 29 died of consump- 

tion and 14 of inflamation of the lungs. \ 
The amount of taxes to be raised in this city for the ensu- 

ing year, is $1,300,000. 
Result of the ** Experiment.”—The receipts of revenue 


for the last quarter, at the New-York Custom House, were | 


nine millions of dollars. The receipt for the corresponding 
quarter in 1836, was twenty-two millions. | 


Fires.—An accident, which threatened very serious conse- 
quences, occurred on Monday afternoon at the National The- 
atre. The dressing reom caught fire from a burning coal 
which fell out of the grate, and in afew moments the whole 
apartment was ina blaze. An abundant supply of water be- 
ing at hand, the flames were speedily extinguished. 

Three handsome brick stores of five stories, on Coenties 
Slip, were completely destroyed about six o'clock on Tuesday 
evening. The fire originated in the ship chandlery store of 
John Ormond & Co. No. 14, and the flames were discovered 
a few minutes after the sture wasclosed. No. 16 was a gro- 
cery, and the corner of Front street was occupied by Craig | 
& Dellicker, wholesale grocers, who saved their goods. The 
stores were all under one roof, and the lofis were occupied by 
William Hiliman, sail-makes. The buildings belonged to 
the Gautierre estate, and were probably insured. [Gazette. 

Epicures, Look out !—The Norfoik Beacon says, that fresh 
shad, the first of the season, were purchased in that city for 
the New-York market, on the 22d ult. 

Final Decision upon the Great Fire Question.—In the 
Court of Common Pleas, on Saturday last, the jury awarded | 
$74,177 wo Stone, Swan & Co., for goods destroyed by the | 
blowing up of their store at the great fire, December, 1836. | 
The owner of the store, Mr. Lord, is not to receive any com- 
pensation whatever. 

Opening of the Campaign —A great meeting of the “ De- 
mocratic Working Men” took place at Tammany Hall on 
Tuesday evening, upon which occasion resolutions were 
passed, approving of all that the administration has dene or 


}some of the most touchingly sentimental episties we ever 
| penned. aie 


the National Administration. 


named ‘Mercer.’ The new County embraces the classic 
ground upon which Washington, Mercer, Green, and their 
gallant associates, gave the deciding turn to the war of In- 
dependence. . - 
Material for a Bonfire.—The Postmaster states that the 
number of dead letters annually returned to the General Post ' 
Office is 900,000. What a delightful occupation must the | 
reading of these letters affurd to those clerks who have the 
bump of curiosity strongly developed! We are pretty well 
assured that those literary rascals have got possession of 


Great News.—We cut the following from the Toronto Pai- 
riot of the 9tb ult.: 


e solemnly adjure all British subjects immediately to 
In Buffalo the sovereign people have 


| 


| dents; they will soon tar and feather, if not massacre, their 
| persons.” 





| 
Winter.—For the last ten days we have experienced a de- 
| gree of cold rarely known in this city, and which would have 
| done honor to the northern latitudes of Russia. Up to yester- | 
day the thermometer has been fluctuating between 8 and 20 
| degrees above zero. Our rivers have been completely filled 
| with floating ice, and even the navigation of the bay has been 
| seriously interrupted. The vessels that have arrived from 
sea are literally covered with ice, and the packets which were 
to have sailed on Thursday did not succeed in getting out of 
| the harbor. 
| The accounts which we receive from all parts of the 
| country go to show, however, that we have not been singled 
| out as an especial victim of ‘ His Hyperborean Highness.’ 
| Even at the South, they have experienced a degree of cold 
| much more intense than has been felt here. At Cincinnati, 
| on the 2lstult. the thermometer was 174 degrees below zero 
in the open air ; at Baton Rouge, all the pumps were bursted ; 
| at Boston, the mercury bas been as low as zero; and in Cana’ 
da, the snow is so deep and crusted that a sleigh and four can 
| be driven over a five-bar fence. sd 





| New Papers —The ‘Northern Journal’ is the title of a 
| large and well-printed paper, the first number of which is 
before us. It is published at Lowville, Lewis Co. in this 
State, by Ambrose W. Clark, Esq.; and judging from the 
specimen number, we should say that he was a gentleman in 
every respect qualified for his charge. The Journal is Whig 
in its politics, aod strikes us us being one of the most desira- 
ble country papers we have yet seen. 

Mr. J. W. Morehead, Esq. has just established a paper at 
Waynesburgh, called the ‘Greene County Democrat.’ It 
supports the claims of General Harrison, and is opposed to 





‘The True Democrat’ is the name of a paper just issued at 





thinks of doing, and denouncing every thing thet the Whigs 


Rochester. It is edited by Andrew Harvie, Esq., and goes 





ee ee 


conducted in future as well as at present, it will prove a val- 
uable auxiliary to the democratic cause in the ‘ infected 
district.’ 

We perceive that James G. Brooks, Esq. has ceased to be 
the Editor of the Albany Daily Advertiser, which will here. 
after be conducted by Mr. J. S. Van Rensselaer. Messrs. 
Brooks and Bishop are about to establish another Peper, to 
be entitled the ‘ New Albany Advertiser.’ 

Judge Buel has issued the ‘Cultivator Extra,’ containing 
an unusual quantity of matter, highly interesting to the ag- 
riculturist. 

Under the title of ‘The Harrisonian,’ it is proposed to 
publish a new paper, either here or at Albany, in the ensuing 
Spring. ” 





THEATRES. 


For some time past the theatres seem to have participated 
largely in the general stagnation which hes fallen upon every 
branch of industry. We have been favored with but few at- 
tractive novelties of late, and in fact there is but little induce- 
ment to bring them out. The housesare but thinly attended, 
as there are but few strangers in the city ; and the managers 
appear content if they are enabled to pay their expenses. 

Tus Parx was well attended on Tuesday night, upon the 
occasion of a benefit to the Bowery sufferers. Mr. Neafe 
made his second appearance on Wednesday, in Othellu, and 
sustained the part with much effect.—He was not, however, 
honored by the presence of more than 200 persons. The 
* Cataract of the Ganges,’ wbich bas been brought out, with 
the aid of Buckley's Equestrian Stud, went off with great eciat 
on Thursday evening.—It is truly a grand spectacle, and as 
it is to be repeated, we would recommen it to those who 
have not already been. 

Tue Natioxat.—Mr. Booth has een prevented by illness 
from filling bis regular engagement at this theatre, but was 
to have appeared again as lago, to Wallack's Othello, last 
evening. 


Vandenhoff is again performing in Boston. ° 





Qualified Teachers.—The Pennsylvanians, in the columns 
of some of their best periodicals, have long been discussing, 
with great earnestness, the causes and remedies for thir de- 
ficiency of well qualified teachers to supply their commen and 
other schools. They might have spared themselves a deal 
of trouble, by a simple and short calculation. Good teach- 
ers, are generally good at other things, and as all men are 
desirous of getting as much as they can for their services, if 
they cannot get paid for teaching, they very rationally turs 
their attention to something else. Teaching, to say the least 
of it, 18 an unpleasant business, and few will be fourd to en- 
gage in it, unless they are better paid than they have been 
by the trustees of many cf the common schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, where according to their own showing, not a few have 
labored for a pittance which even in that state would have 
afforded them a creditabl: starvation. ‘* The workman is 
worthy of his hire.” [Baltimore Monument. 


How to wake a Somnambulist.—The Bunker Hill Aurora 
states that Mr. Poyen was lately making some experiments 
in Animal Magnetiem at Waltham, when a remarkable cir- 
cumstance ocenrred. He put his patient to sleep in a very 
handsome style, and declared that notning could awaken her 
—neither pinches, pistols, gons, thunder, nor earthquakes. 
Just at this moment the alarm of fire was given in the house. 
* Fire !—the house is on fire in the chambers !"’ was the cry. 
The somnanbulist, much to the astonishment of the spects- 
tors, and perhaps of Mr. Poyen himself, having no notion of 
being burnt to crisp, sprung upon her feetin a twinkling, with 
her eyes wide open, and with consternation on her counten- 
ance! The spell was broken. 


Appointments by the President, by and with the consent of 
the Scnate. 

Robert M. Hamilton, of Baltimore, Consul at Montevideo, 
in the Oriental Republic Uruguay. 

Henry P. Marshall, Consul at Muscat, in the dominions of 
the Imaum of Muscat. 

George P. Todson, to be Consul for the port of Alton, in 
the kingdom of Denmark. 

James N. Baker, to be First Comptroller of the Treasury, 
y mat Ist of March, 1838, in the place of George Wolf, re- 
signed. 

Peter W. Gaultier, Jr. to be Marshall for the Western 
District of Florida, in the place of J. W. Exum, deceased. 





Fires.—The fur and hat warehouse No. 114 Baltimore 
street, Baltimore,‘was entirely destroyed on Sunday morning. 
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SUMMARY. 


The Legislature of Maine has passed a law exempting 
from attachment the pew of an insolvent debtor. 


Not a trip has been lost on the Worcester Rail Road this 
winter. ‘The snow-plough works admirably. 


Striking for Wages.—A farmer's boy in Groton last week 
give his master a pounding because he would nut pay him 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Zoonags of Lake Erie.—There are now fifty steamboat: 
on Lake Erie, whose tonnage amounts to 10,599 tons. 

Mr. Buckinghrm delivered a Temperance Address in Ba!- 
timore on Saturday evening. 


A Post Office has been established in Georgia, by the name 
of Warrior,and Capt. Lewis Lawshe appointed Post Master. 


Messrs. Wittiam Nicuor and O. B. Hares, the Com- 
missioners of the State Bank of Tennessee, lefi Nashville for 





his wages. 

The tax on Grog Shops in the city of New Orleans, for 
the year 1837 is put down at $42,000; on Real Estate and 
Slaves $44,444. 

It has been satisfactorily shown bya writer in the National 
Gazette, that spermaceti candles contain from 310 4 per cent. 
of a peisonous salt of copper, which is added by manufactu- 
rers to give them a blueish white tint. 


The amount of Treasury notes issued up to the Ist. Feb- 
rvary, was $4,485,904 20. The amount received for duties 
and in payment of debts, up to the same time, was about 
$1,521,500. 


A new patent ‘ bee palace’ has been invented at Columbus‘ 
Ohio, which, it is said will produce five times the quantity of 
honey of the eld fashioned hive. 


In 1800 the population of the new States and Territories 
created out of the public domain, was 60,000—in 1830, it 
was about 2,800,000. 


The celebrated Phrenologist Geo. Combe, Esq. of Edin- 
burg, according to the Providence, R. I., Journal, is, at the 
solicitation of numerous_of his admirers, about to visit this 
country. 


‘ The Homeward Bound,’ is the title of a new novel from 
the pen of Mr. Cooper, now in the press of Mesars. Carey, | 
Lea and Blanchard. 

Cheering.—The Tallahassee Floridian, alluding to the 
present state of the frontier, says, ‘ Fifty Indians, in the pre- | 
sent state of the country, might attack the seat of govern- | 
meat, disperse the Legislative Council and Court of Appeals, 
fire the city, and escape with impunity.’ 





The bank capital of New Hampshire is very near five mil- 
lion of dollars. Specie ia this State only $146,669,84. 


We received yesterday, what is a great curiosity in these} 


days—a gold piece! A Western subscriber brought it from 


beyond the Allegany mountains, and, for the love he bears |) 


us, transferred it to us in payment of his subscription. An- 
tiquarians may see the curiosity by calling at this office. 
[Bakimore paper. 

Important Discovery in Mugnetiem.—A Mr. Poole, of 
Cnarleston, S. C., now residing in New York, it is said, has 
recentiy invented a Magnetic Quadrant by which he can give 
the latitude and longitude at any time or place, without the 
aid of celestial observations. This is a new and hitherto un- 
noticed phenomenon in the dip needle. 


The Globe mentions the burning at Baltimore, of about 
$20,000 corporation notes or shin-plasters. 


Indian Captives.—Micanope and the other Indians, who 


\the Atlantic cities on the 15th inst. for the purpose of nego- 
tiating a sale of State bonds to the amount of $2,800,000, 
| which wiil form a portion of the capital stock of the Bank. 


| The official statement of the births and deaths in the city 

, of Philadelphia during the past year, reports the births 8101, 

and deaths 5203. 

| A Hard One.—It is said the town of Jackson in Tennessee, 
contains 2500 inhabitants, and but one of its citizens supports 
the administration. 


| Lafayette Bank.—The Grand Jury have indicted the offi- 
‘cers of the Lafayette Bank—Josiah Dunham, Jr. was pre- 
| sented for perjury, and the others for ‘ criminal and official 
|meglect of duty’ They were arraigned at the Municipal 
Court, yesterday morning, and gave bonds for their aj:pear- 
ance on Monday next. 
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Trade of the far West —We levrn from the Galena (Iili- 
wis) Advertiser, that during the year 1837, seven hundred 
ind seventeen steamboats arrived at that port. Galena is 
vetween four and five hundred miles ebove St. Louis, and has 
mly been settled twelve years. 


Discovery af a Mine of Silver.—A silver mine of the rich- 
est description was discovered yesterday on the ground for- 
merly covered by Diamond’s Hotel, opposite St. Mary's mar- 
set. The men employed in working this mine succeeded in 
digging up something like $20,000, all of the best Mexican, 
silver. (N. O. Picayune. 

Street Murder.—A Mr. Brouse was deliberately shot down, 
in Camp street, New Orleans, on the night of the 12th in- 


stant, by a gambler named Field. Mr. Brouse bad givenno 
provocation, the murderer acting merely en amateur. 


At Mobile, the coach manufacturing establishment of He- 
lenburgh, Ward and Co. was burned on the 17th inst. Loss 
$14,000—insurance $7000. 

Indian Captives.—Micanopy and the other Indians who 
have been confined on Sullivan's Island, were to leave Char- 
‘eston on the 22d, in the brig Homer, for their destination in 
the West, via New Orleans. 


John Degez committed suicide on the 18th inst. at Roches- 





ter, by cutting his throat with a razor. The unate man 





| Our Force against the Seminoles —Gen. Jesup has under 
|his command, 4637 regulars, 4998 volunteers, 100 seamen, 
‘and 2 or 300 Indians. Total, nine thousand. The Semino- 
les are said to number about six or seven hundred. 


_ Copper.—A quantity of this article from the recently dis- 
covered mine in Guildford county, North Carolina, has been 
shipped to England. The metal proved to be of a superior 
quality. 

The Cincinnati Express ssys :— 

* A tremendous gale has occurred on the coast of Califor- 
nia. The United States Schooner Enterprise was forced to 
throw all herguns overboard and narrowly escaped shipwreck.’ 


The post office at Adamsville, in Fredernck Co. Md., has. 
been discontinued. 


A Patriot dead.—We regret to notice the death at Buffal 


j 


had formerly been a resident of this city. 


Letters from Havana to the 9th inst. assure that the coffee 
crop of the island will be half if not two thirds short of for- 
met years. The suger crop, on the other hand, wuuld be in- 
creased one fourth. 


Utica and Syracuse Railroad.—The work en this road 
has been commenced. The whole is under contract, and is 
estimated to cost about $600,000. The route is said to be a 
very favorable one—requiring but little excavating and grad- 
ing. The road will probably be completed in the summer of 
of next year—which will be an extension of 60 miles railroad 
communication towards Buffalo. 


Girard College.—The fifth annual report of the Architect 
of this magnificent edifice has been published—A Philadel- 





‘of Dr. Cyrenius Chapin. He distinguished himself during 
| the last war with Great Britain. 


To single Ladies wishing to emigrate.—In Branch county, 
| Michigan, the males number 1806 and the females only 828. 


| 


| Pensioners.—The whole number of pensioners in the Uni 
ted States is 41,768. 


A Roman Governor.—A. B. Roman is a candidate for the 
office of Governor of the State of Louisiana. 


phia paper says:—‘ The building proceeds with proper speed ; 
when completed it will prove worthy a pilgrimage from the 
most distant parts of the Union, being in fact the most clas- 
sical and beautiful erection of modern date, whether in Eu- 
rope or America.’ ’ 

The Moral Reform society of New York have entered their 
protest against young lovers sitting up late o’ nights—pro- 
bably on the ground that candle light is injurious to the eyes. 

poo Galaxy. 

The original Charter of the State of Pennsylvania, has been 





Skating and Sleighing.— Firat it blew, then it thew, then 
it snew, then it rained, and then it friz horrid.’—This is a 
telerable description of the weather during Thursday night 
| and Friday. [Boston Transcript. 


An Avalanche at Natchez.—On the 20th inst. the city of 
Natchez was thrown into consternation by a land slide, which, 

| took place at the bluff near the lighthouse. It crushed two 
| or three buildings, and injured a lady (Mrs. Seymour) and 





have been contined on Sullivan's Island, were to leave Charles- 
ton on the 224, ia the brig Homer, for their destination in the 
West, via. New Orleans. 


The entire stock of the Eastern Stage Company, (New 
England) is offered (er sale in the Newburyport ( Mass.) Her- 
ald. It consists of eleven lines of stages—400 horses, sixty 
coaches and sleighs—hbarness; real estate in various towns ; 
turnpike stock, &c. 





A Pennsylvania paper proposes, that the Government 
‘make Dr. Brandreth’s pills a legal currency and deposite 
them as such ‘n the Treasury.’ 

An expedition is fitting at Vera Cruz against Texas, con- 
sisting of a ship, brig, and several smaller vessels. 

Ship Canal from Lake Erie to Philadelphia.—The Phila- 


delphia Advertiser suggests the feasibility of such a work. 


The ships of Lake Erie to be dragged through the Canal by | 


steam power on a rail road tow path, and the draught of the 
ship to be greatly lessened by air vessel attached to them! 

A National Bank.—It is said that 7 of the 8 daily papers 
published in New Orleans, are in favor of a National Bank. 

Deaths at Charleston.—The deaths at Charleston during 
the week ending on the 18th inst. were 19. Whites &, co- 
lored 11. 

Gen. Jesup's wound in the face in the late skirmish in Fio- 
rida, proves to have been a slight affair. 

An affray at the race course near Augusta, Goo. a few days 
since, ended in the death, by a pistol ball and stab, of a young 
= named Arthur Brown, of Baltimore, and a carpenter by 
trade. 


* Confusion of Tongues.'—The number of languages and 
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her daughter, who were afte: wards dug out of the rubbish, 


framed, covered with glass, and placed in the office of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth for the inspeetion of visiters. 


The ships Avan and June cleared the port of Natchez for 
Liverpool on the 31st ult. and the Ist inst. with 3045 bales 
of cotton. 

New Post Offices—Have been established in this State at 
Adams Centre, (known by the name of the Five Corners,) 
ind at Dexter in this County.—Rufus Herrick has been ap- 
pointe) Post of the former, and Joshua Eaton, Jun. of 





but fortunately no lives were losc. 
The Legislature of New Jersey will adjourn on Wednes-| 
day next. 


the latter. 


Miss Grimke, the peripaletic aboiltionist, delivered an ad- 
dress of two hours and a half in length in the Hall of the 





| Chaff.—We notice in our exchange papers the marriage 
of Mr. Absalom Bird, aged 50, to Miss Julia Chaff, aged 15, 


| —‘ Thie is catching anold Bird with Chaff,’ and no mistake! 


Little Nentuchet is again embargoed in thick ribbed ice, 
and intercourse with the parent continent has ceased. 

Another Wonder.—There was not an arrival of any des- 
cription iu Boston harbor, during the week ending on Friday 
| last. 


There have been ten persons arrested in the State of Ohio 

alone, within the last two months, for depredations commit- 
_ted on the mail. 
The Charleston Mercury of the 21st mentions the arrest 
‘of a man calling himself Daniel Head, charged with exten- 
| sive counterfeiting in this State. The arrest was made a: 
| Augusta, by a police officer from this city. The — 
| was carried to Charleston, there to embark for New-York. 


A man has started a paper in the State of Maine, to be is- 
| sued ‘ occasionally’—which is a great deal oftener, the editor 
says, than he shail be able to get his pay for it. 


The New-York Star recommends that every man, when he 
goes out, should put a cent in his pocket to give to the pvor 
—as the latter refuse to take bank bills, except at a very great 
| discount 


Huzza!—The way the steeds jump—the bells jingle—the 


House of Representatives in Boston a few days since. 

Boston papers say she acquitted herself very well; but, 
what a desecration of female character! And that so lovely a 
woman as Angeline Grimke certainly is, should unsex herself 
in such a cause! 





James Read and Thomas Evans were hanged at Edgefield, 
S. C. on the 15h inst. for negro stealing. 
FMarcied, 

On Tuesday last, by Rev.Dr.Schroeder, Thomas U. Smith to Miss 
Mary Ann Henry. 

Same day, by Bishop Onderdonk, Rev.Moses Marcus, Chaplain of 
the Sailors’ Snug Harbor, to Miss Marianne House of Boston. 

At Mobile, on the 4th ult. Alfred Bull of this city to Miss Mary 
Powers of the former place. 

Died, 


On Sunday last, Rev. George Mills of the German Epis. Church 
in this city, aged 41. 

On Tuesday, Mr. David Crocker, aged 40. 

Also, John Brown, 82. 

Also, Scott, son of Francis Ficke't, 4. 

On Wednesday, Robert E. gon of Robert Lane, 4. 











~ RUND’S AMERICANS.—The Americans in their Moral, Social 
and Political Relations, by Francis T. Gruad ; from the London 
edition of Longman, Rees, Orme, Green & Lougman: two volumes 


inone. For sale by 
March 3, 1838. ___ GEORGE 0. BARTLETT, 109 Fulton st. 


OMBE’S ELEMENTS.—Elements of Phrenology, by George 
Combe, Iate President of the Phre | Society: fourth 








anow flies—the wind cuts—the girls seream, when they get 
chucked into a snow bank, is a vaution ! 
[Nashua (N. H.) Gaz. 





dialects now spoken, is 3014.—Of these 587 are European, 
937 Asiguic, African, and 1264 American. 


The roads between Columbus and Montgomery, Geergis, 
ere impassable 


American ee Se en and —_ pes the third Ediaburgb, 
by the author, with engravings. For sa 
‘yerch 3, 1888. 2 “GEORGE ©. BARTLETT, 100 Fulton st. 


Lae 4 es. THE HISTORY OF ANNA HOW- 
5 or 
1688 GEORGE 0. BARTLETT, 100 Faison ss 
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SECOND VERSE. 
| When the fairy meen with radiance bright, 
Has tipp’d each golden fewer; 
I leve te ream by its shadewy light, 
When the thoughts of the past have power: 
| And sweetly think of my own bright shore, 





Where the youthful masquers met ; 
| And sigh te jeim the dance ence mere, 
Te the merry Castanct, &c. 
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